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THE SUDDEN DEATH OF KinG GEORGE LAST MONTH BROUGHT SORROW TO THE 
whole nation and Commonwealth. The loss was the more personal because the 
King’s quiet integrity and simple modesty were qualities that endeared him to all 
a aman, and because his happy family life was a constant example of British 
domesticity at its best. His constitutional rectitude made the Crown more secure, 
im a world of republics and through fifteen troubled years, than it had ever been 
in history. The affection he inspired in the Dominions caused them, while most 
of them were rapidly strengthening their: political autonomy, to affirm spon- 
taneously his position at the head of the Commonwealth. With the passing of 


George VI, Britain has lost a good king and a good man. The sympathy of all ' 


g0€s out to the Royal Family and particularly to the Queen Mother. 

Queen Elizabeth is already very close to the people over whom she now reigns 
and, with her Consort, is ensured of their enduring devotion and loyalty. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Society of Incorporated Accountants held on 
February 13, 1952, it was resolved that the following humble Address, under the 
common seal of the Society, be submitted to The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty: 


Missing Women, Children and Dividends. Information as to Payments to Persons 


Most Gracious SOVEREIGN, 

We, the President, Vice-President 
and Council of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors on 
behalf of all members of the Society, 
most humbly approach ‘Your Majesty 
with the expression of our profound 
grief and sympathy upon the death of 
your father and our beloved Sovereign 
His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George VI. 

We most respectfully offer to Your 
Majesty, to the Queen Mother, to 
Queen Mary and to the other members 
of the Royal Family our heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss of one whose 
personal example will remain a per- 
petual inspiration to all his subjects. 

We would express to Your Majesty 
our devoted loyalty upon your accession 
to the Throne. It is our humble prayer 
that Your Majesty may long be spared 
to reign in peace and happiness. 


On behalf of the members of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
the President, Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, 
sent the following message of sympathy 
to the Queen Mother after the lamented 
death of King George: 


TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER 


The President, Council and members 
of the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants and Auditors with humble duty 
extend to Your Most Gracious Majesty 
and to members of the Royal Family 
their heartfelt sympathy upon the 
lamented death of our beloved Sovereign 
His Most Excellent Majesty King 
George VI. 


The following reply was received 
from the Queen Mother: 


Buckingham Palace, 
February 20, 1952. 
Dear Sir, 

Iam commanded by Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mother, to thank you and all 
those for whom you speak for your most 
kind message. 

The thoughts and sympathy which 
surround her have greatly strengthened 
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Business Machines on Show 


Last month’s Business Efficiency Exhi- 
bition at Birmingham, the show window 
of Britain’s £40 million a year office 
equipment industry, displayed a wide 
range of new and improved machinery. 
Adding and analysis machines, bank- 
proof equipment, calculators, invoice 
attachments for typewriters, machine 
posting equipment, photographic re- 
cording devices and punched card 
systems made one small section. 
Another included electronic recording 
devices, internal telephones and sound 
distribution and amplification equip- 
ment. Yet another section was devoted 
to furniture, safes and steel partitioning, 
and a fourth to duplicators, office 
printing machinery, insurance card 
frankers, cheque writers and signers, 
and postal franking machines. 

Among exhibits which especially 
attracted attention were the first electric 
typewriters to be manufactured in the 
United Kingdom, capable of making 
15 carbon copies at a single typing, and 
microfilming units which will photo- 
graph 24,000 cheques an hour and 
reproduce both sides of a decument 
simultaneously. One machine folds 
letters, puts them into envelopes and 
seals them, all at a speed of 100 a 
minute. 

The exhibition left no doubt that in 
the manufacture of business equipment 
this country is in the forefront and is 
still progressing fast. Both in the inven- 
tion of entirely new devices and in the 
introduction of improved designs the 
industry shows extraordinary ingenuity 
and imagination — qualities which 
caused its exports to reach a record 
value of more than £10 million last year. 


Estate Duty and the Family Concern 


The Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce has supplemented its annual 
letter to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—discussed in our Editorial 
article on page 55 of last month’s issue— 
with a further memorandum on the 
Estate Duty. The memorandum is a 
long and detailed indictment of the 
rates, scope and assessment of the duty. 
Even apart from its avowed purpose, 
to urge a drastic reform of the duty as it 
affects private companies, the document 
can with advantage be studied by prac- 
tising accountants, for it is an excellent 
statement of the incidence and the 
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methods of levying the duty. The 
section on the weight of the duty 
showing, with statistics, how it erodes 
the capital of private businesses at a 
rate many times faster than it did in 
1925, when the Colwyn Committee 
reported that the duty did not appear 
to be causing businesses to disintegrate, 
is particularly apposite. Another infor- 
mative section outlines the anomalies, 
complexities, delays and hardships 
included in the present methods of 
valuation of holdings in private com- 
panies. This section, which places 
emphasis upon the arbitrary valuation 
of goodwill and upon the penal nature 
of Part IV of the Finance Act of 1940, 
is especially useful reading. 

The Association urges that for the 
sake of the national economy the 
characteristics of family businesses 
should be preserved. The collection of 
the annual revenue from the duty on 
interests in these businesses is causing 
damage, to both them and the national 
economy, out of all proportion to the 
yield, which is at most £40 million a 
year. Many valuations are higher than 
could be realised by sales in the open 
market: in particular, goodwill is 
frequently valued by the Revenue 
authorities at more than could be 
justified on the basis of a bona fide sale 
of the business as a going concern. 
Businesses are sold prematurely to 
provide for duties which cannot be met 
out of heavily taxed income. 

The remedies urged by the Associa- 
tion are: 

(1) A substantial lowering of the rates of 
duty in ranges over £20,000 


(2) Exemption from duty of the first ” 


£2,000 of all estates. 

(3) The overriding principle for valua- 
tion should be the price which the property 
would fetch if sold in the open market at the 
time of the death. 

(4) Part IV of the Finance Act, 1940, 
should be limited to avoidance transactions. 
Even where valuation is made under these 
provisions the overriding principle of 
realisable value should hold. 

(5) The right of appeal to the Board of 
Referees should be given where the value 
of unquoted shares or of interests in an 
unincorporated business are in dispute. 

(6) To limit forced sales, payment of duty 
should be allowed by instalments over, say, 
five years, if the deceased estate comprises 
trade or business assets. 


In its representations to the Chan- 


cellor on his Budget, the Engi 
Industries Association also criticises Part 
IV of the Finance Act, 19:0. The 
Association urges that the provisions 
of this part of the Act be varied tp 
permit deductions to be mace for the 
additional tax liabilities that would 
arise if the company were liquidated at 
the date of death and the assets sold as 
a going concern. 


Missing Women, Children and 
Dividends 


Amid a wealth of statistical data 
contained in the ninety-fourth report 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for 1950-51 (Command 8436, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 65, 
net) are included the first figures 
produced from an income census 
conducted for the year 1949-50. On the 
basis of a 10 per cent. sample of all 
taxpayers, the Inland Revenue have 
constructed tables giving in much 
greater detail than has previously been 
available the number of cases and the 
total amount of income in various 
ranges of income. Figures are given 
separately for Schedule D; Schedule E; 
family allowances; Schedules A and B; 
interest and dividends; expenses de- 
ducted; and interest and other charges 
deducted. The tables are a _ most 
valuable source of information on 
income distribution. 

The census results were compared 
with independent estimates and three 
intriguing discrepancies were revealed. 
National insurance statistics showed 
over a million more married women in 
paid employment, indicating an im- 
portant “‘ leakage ” of income from tax 
returns. Estimates of the age distribu- 
tion of the population made by the 
Registrar General suggested that there 
are about half a million more children 
than are shown on taxpayers’ returns 
—and that family allowances received 
are correspondingly under-stated. The 
probable explanation, says the Inland 
Revenue, is that people whose allow- 
ances are already sufficient to cover the 
whole of their tax liability do not trouble 
to claim allowances when additional 
children are born. The third dis 
crepancy is that there is a deficiency in 
the income tax statistics in interest and 
dividends taxed at the source, affecting 
mainly the income ranges below 
£2,000; this last difference appeals 
to be more difficult to explain. 
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Industrial Costs and Earnings 
The Inland Revenue report referred to 
in the preceding note contains an 
invaluable section on company costs 
and income. For the first time, 
statistics are given for the important 
ratios to turnover in the main industrial 
groups, based upon a wide but not 
complete coverage of public and private 
companies. The only other regular 
gries of composite financial statistics of 
companies, that of The Economist, is 
necessarily derived only from the 
published reports of public companies 
and excludes turnover figures, so that 
the new Inland Revenue statistics are 
without precedent in this country. 
With the corresponding figures for 
following years which it is hoped will be 
produced, they will provide the raw 
material for many an analysis of the 
finances of industry. 

Tables are given of the following 
percentages of turnover for 28 indus- 
trial groups: materials costs; per- 
sonnel costs; other costs; increase in 
stocks; trading profit; depreciation 
allowances; net trading profit; losses; 
other income; totalincome; dividends; 
loan interest; royalties; Profits Tax; 


Aside from the variations between 
industries, which deserve careful pon- 
dering, it is highly significant that 
despite the inflation in 1948, the 


_weighted percentage of total income to 


turnover was then exactly the same as 
in 1937, but the percentage of dividends 
had, fallen by rather more than the 
percentage of tax had risen. There was 
some advance in the percentage of 
retained earnings, but its moderation 
is further evidence of the difficulty 
which industry has been having in 
financing itself internally, at a time of 
very high prices and shortage of outside 
funds. 


Prewar Debts by Germans 
Claims in respect of German enemy 
debts may be lodged with the Adminis- 
trator of German Enemy Property at 
any time up to the end of April. 

Different claim forms are provided 
for the various classes of claims: 

(1) Claims in respect of German Reich 
bonds (Konversionskasse 4 per cent. 
Sterling bonds, enforced bonds of the 
Dawes, Young and Austrian 5 per cent. 
loans, and enfaced Austrian Government 
Credit Anstalt Bonds). 
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* Weighted by 1948 turnover. 


the Administrators, Branch X, Lacon 
House, Theobalds Road, London, 
W.C.1. When applying for forms 
intending claimants should state which 
forms they need or, if in doubt, should 
give brief particulars of the debts. 

The scheme for the paying out of 
claims was described in our issue of last 
December (page 449). 


Statistics and Accounting 
The Royal Statistical Society has 
accepted an invitation from the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants to take 
part in a study of the statistical tech- 
niques applicable to accounting data. 
A joint committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. D. Heron, a past-president 
of the Royal Statistical Society, has 
been set up to investigate the subject. 
The other representatives of the Royal 
Statistical Society serving on the com- 
mitteeare Mr. J. R. N. Stone, c.8.£., and 
Mr. A. W. Swan. The representatives of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
are Mr. Bertram Nelson, Mr. F. Sewell 
Bray and Mr. L. C. Hawkins. A 
representative of the Institute of Actu- 
aries, Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, c.B.£., a past- 
president, has also consented to serve 
on the committee. Mr. J. D. Nightin- 
girl, Assistant Secretary of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, is acting 
as secretary of the joint committee. 

It is hoped that the results of the 
committee’s discussions will eventually 
be embodied in a joint report which 
will serve to explain the usefulness of 
statistics to members of the accountancy 
profession. 


Notification of Vacancies 
The Notification of Vacancies Order 
(S.I. 1952 No. 136, H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 3d. net) came into opera- 
tion on February 25. 

The Order does not apply to “‘ em- 
ployment in a professional, administra- 
tive or executive capacity,” and accoun- 
tants are therefore exempted. 

Other exceptions include workers of 
both sexes under 18, men of 65 and 
over, and women of 60 and over. 
Casual, part-time and unpaid employ- 
ment, agriculture, coal mining, ship- 
ping, police and fire service, and 
workers “in a managerial capacity ” 
are also outside the Order. The term 
“‘ managerial ”’ is interpreted as apply- 
ing only to a salaried employee in 
charge of a department, a works or an 
office. 
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Apart from these and certain other 
detailed exceptions, employers may now 
engage workers only through an em- 
ployment exchange or a_ scheduled 
employment agency. 
Taxation in Building Society 
Accounts ee, 

Building societies vary in the way they 
enter taxation in their balance sheets. 
Some show it as a liability, others as a 
provision and still others divide the 
amount between liabilities and pro- 
visions. The Building Societies Association 
now recommends that the liability for 
income tax up to the date of the 
balance sheet should be shown as a 
separate item under the heading “ other 
liabilities”? and any other amount 
provided for income tax should be 
included under the heading “ pro- 
visions.” Profits Tax presents no diffi- 
culty because the amount due for any 
year is a known liability at the date of 
the balance sheet: it should therefore 
be shown under the heading “ other 
liabilities.’ These recommendations 
are made “in the interests of sound 
accountancy and of uniformity.” 

The Association also recommends 
that income tax should be shown 
separately from Profits Tax in the 
profit and loss account and in the 
balance sheet, because the separation 
“* gives a clearer indication to members 
of the nature and weight of the bur- 
dens, which may not otherwise be 
appreciated.” 


The Tax Inspectorate and Evasion 
In a reply to a report of the Public 
Accounts Committee of last session, 
contained in this session’s first report of 
the Committee (His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, price 1s. 3d. net), the 
Treasury state that at the end of the 
war there were about 1,500 trained 
Inspectors of Taxes compared with 
1,700 before the war. By the end of 
1951 there will be about 1,730, and 
between 1,800 and 1,900 during the 
uext few years. The aim has been to 
raisé the force to 2,000 trained men. 
If men undergoing training are taken 
into account, the effective number will 
be approaching the equivalent of 2,000 
trained Inspectors within a year or two 
and should exceed it by the middle of 
the fifties. (How many partially-trained 
men equal one trained Inspector is not 
divulged.) 

Not so much of the increase in the 


go 


Inspectorate has been available for 
back duty work as was expected, 
mainly because the number of Schedule 
D cases has grown faster than could 


have been foreseen. In 1945-46 there 


were 1,203,000 assessments under Cases 
I and II of Schedule D, but in 1950-51 
there were 1,700,000. “ The first call 
on Inspectors’ time is the settlement of 
liabilities in which no question of 
fraud or wilful understatement arises. 
The affairs of the great mass of honest 
taxpayers must be expeditiously and 
efficiently dealt with.” 

The Treasury add that it is hoped 
that back duty recoveries will total 
£10 million this year: they were £4.4 
million in 1948-49. Further, a special 
drive has recently been made to find 
taxpayers, mainly small traders, who 
have escaped assessment altogether. 
The Inland Revenue estimate that this 
may bring to light some 35,000 new 
liabilities this year on which the extra 
tax charge may reach £4 million, 
including back duty, and £2 million in 
future years. 


Scottish C.A.s in London 
A doubt whether the continued exis- 
tence of the Association of Scottish 
Chartered Accountants in London will 
serve any useful purpose is expressed in 
the Association’s annual report for 
1951. It appears likely that the 
functions hitherto discharged by it 
—provision of library facilities, classes 
and tutorials, an appointments register, 
social functions, and liaisun with the 
parent body—will become the respon- 
sibility of the Local Committee for 
England and Wales, which has recently 


- been appointed by the Council of the 


Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland. 

The reasons for appointing a Local 
Committee rather than entrusting local 
work to the existing Association were 
that the Association did not include all 
Scottish Chartered Accountants resi- 
dent in England and Wales and that 
the Council had no specific power to 
provide grants to a body not under its 
direct control. 

The Committee of the London 
Association is, however, reluctant to 
recommend that it be wound up until it 
is quite certain that it cannot provide 
further useful service. Members are 
therefore being asked to approve reso- 
lutions which would have the effect of 


“putting the Association 0 sleep 
rather than to death.” 


The Taxation of Excess Profits 
The memorandum recently <:\hmitted 
by the Council of the Society of Incop. 
porated Accountants to the Chiancello; 
of the Exchequer (reproduced on pages 
64-66 of our February issue) was pre. 
pared by Mr. A. Stuart Allen, F.s.4.4, 
a Past-President of the Society. 


SHORTER NOTES 
Business Names 
During 1951 there were 28,750 new regis 
trations under the Registration of Busines 
Names Act, 1916, bringing the number on 
the register to 611,230. Twelve prosecu- 
tions were instituted for non-compliance 
with the Act and nine convictions were 
obtained. 
The Mechanical Teller 

The Midland Bank has installed in one of its 
offices in the West End of London the first 
note-counting machine to be used in this 
country. It is claimed that for some types 
of material the machine will count 55,000 
items an hour. An experienced cashier can 
count 5,000 notes an hour, but not for long 
periods. The bank will install machines in 
other branches where the movement of cash 
is particularly heavy. It is also experiment- 
ing with sensitive scales for weighing bank 
notes. 

Savings Banks Deposits Limit 
From March 1, the maximum individual 
holding in the Post Office Savings Bank or 
the Trustee Savings Banks is £3,000, 
instead of £2,000 as heretofore. 


Consolidation and Codification 
Moving the second reading of the Income 
Tax Bill [Lords], the measure consolidating 
tax law, the Attorney-General said that 
codification was a very long way ahead. 
Until the Bill became law, “ any unfor- 
tunate person with a tax problem had to 
consult a volume, the Green Book, of 850 
pages, plus a large number of supplements, 
and if he was lucky enough to ferret through 
them and find an answer it would probably 
be the wrong one.” 


Australia’s Reserves in London 
Arguing that the buoyancy of the Australian 
economy has given way to rather more 
difficult conditions, the current quarterly 
survey of the Australian and New Zealand Bank 
says that Australia’s present reserves of 
London funds are large, and though the 
drain on them has recently been heavy, 
there is no justification for stringent ant 
inflationary measures which would be 
indiscriminate and inimical to basic indus 
tries. Reserves are accumulated in 
periods to tide over bad ones, and 


fluctuate accordingly. 
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Critique of the 


Tae FEDERATION OF BritisH INDUSTRIES 
has issued a pamphlet, Computation of 
Trading Profits for Taxation Purposes, 
which comments, often adversely, upon 
the recommendations of the first Millard 
Tucker Committee. 

The Federation thinks the Committee 
exaggerated the difficulties and under- 
rated the advantages of a change to the 
current year basis of assessment. In 
particular, the anomalies of apportion- 
ment at the beginning or end of a 
business or on a change in partnership 
are more prevalent, the Federation 
considers, than the Committee assumed, 
and the pamphlet stresses that they may 
affect no fewer than five years of 
assessment. The problem of provisional 


a assessments would largely disappear if 
ik or J interest were charged on the difference 
000, J between the provisional and the final 
liability. In its evidence before the 
n Committee, the Federation opposed the 
come J levying of interest, but it now supports 
ating #@ it. Further, the Committee rated too 
that high the need for accuracy in provisional 
= assessments. The Federation even thinks, 
dt ueems rather optimistically, that given 
‘sso A? deterrent against his pitching the 
ents, J *8¢ssment too low—as by the proposed 
ugh fm Mterest charge on under-assessments— 
ably the taxpayer might safely be left to 
assess himself provisionally. The Federa- 
a tion is on sure ground when it goes on to 
Jian ( Point out that payments on account on 
nore | 4 estimated basis are very often all 
erly J that is accomplished by the due date 
Bank HA even on the present method of assess- 
z ment, so that a change to the present 
pon year basis is not likely to produce many 
nti. Ue uncompleted assessments. 
be The Federation does not agree with 
jus-  ““¢ Committee that a system of initial 
oo J lowances is the best method of 
wild # Meetine “ the distortions in the meas- 


urement of profits caused by inflation.” 
The Federation asks that additional 


Tucker Report 


allowances should be granted, their 
amount being arrived at: 
by multiplying that proportion of the 
normal allowance for the current year, 
which relates to plant installed in eAch of 
the earlier periods, by a factor which 
reflects the increase in construction costs 
between the period in which the plant 
was acquired and the current year for 
which the allowance is being given. | 
For the sake of administrative sim- 
plicity, it is considered that only one 
** multiplying factor’ should be used 
for a given year, despite the disparity 
in the rise in costs for different kinds of 
fixed assets, and also that all expendi- 
ture on assets installed before 1939-40 
should qualify for the same factor. The 
Federation suggests that the taxpayer 
should be allowed to choose whatever 
method of stock valuation (including 
LiFO or the base stock method) he 
wishes, provided it is “ sound commer- 
cial practice” for the industry. It 
would probably be possible, the Federa- 
tion understands, to allow the adoption 
of Liro without legislation, as a matter 
of administrative practice. . 
The setting right of the erosion o 
capital in past years, as distinct from 
current years, presents a separate 
problem, for the solution of which the 
Federation commits itself to no one 
suggestion. It would welcome “ any 
measure which would give British 
industry substantial tax relief in a 
situation which is becoming increasingly 
difficult and serious for the country’s 
economy.” The moderating of balanc- 
ing charges and increase of balancing 
allowances; the relief from tax of 
undistributed profits set aside for 
maintenance of productive capital; and 
the abolition of Profits Tax are all 
reforms which would assist. Some 
mitigation would be effected by making 


retrospective to the beginning of 1949 


the option to adopt the .iro or the base 
stock method of valuation. Since 1949, 
says the Federation, there have been 
considerable increases in the cost of 
replacing stocks and “it would be 
reasonable to allow industry relief from 
the date upon which it first made 
representations on this subject.” We 
feel doubtful whether re-opening of 
assessments, even in the taxpayers’ 
interests, is the wisest way of affording 
present reliefs. 

Many of the more detailed recom- 
mendations of the Committee are 
welcomed, but some are criticised. In 
particular, the Federation argue that 
it should be permitted to carry losses 
backwards; that where there are no 
capital payments for the acquisition of 
a lease the expenses of acquisition 
should, for simplicity, be written-off 
when incurred; that it should be re- 
considered whether allowance should 
be granted for losses on loans and 
guarantees to suppliers or customers; 
that repairs to assets purchased in a 
defective condition should be an allow- 
able charge; that a much broader 
interpretation should be placed upon 
allowable subscriptions to charities; 
that depreciation on commercial build- 
ings should be granted, not at a flat rate 
as recommended by the Committee, 
but according to classes of buildings; 
that depreciation on buildings should 
not be restricted to first cost; and that 
abortive exploration expenditure should 
be allowed but not restricted, as the 
Committee suggested it should, to the 
search for minerals which the company 
is already working. 

The Federation’s study of the Tucker 
report has been thorough and construc- 
tive. Understandably it has taken some 
months to complete. The Budget 
proposals, themselves brought forward 
this year by about six weeks, will un- 
fortunately have been pretty firmly 
drafted before the pamphlet reached 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
he may have given effect in them to 
some of the Tucker Committee’s recom- 
mendations. Unless he has modified 
these recommendations substantially in 
the various ways put forward by the 
Federation, the Government and indi- 
vidual members of the House of 
Commons will find the pamphlet a 
useful guide to the amendments which 
ought to be put down for debate on the 
Finance Bill. 
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Provisions for the Replacement of Wasting Asscis 


By L. C. Hawkins, F.s.A.A. 


ARE PROFITS OVERSTATED UNLESS ASSET REPLACEMENT IS 
provided for at the price levels current in the year of 
account? This question has engaged the attention of 
industrialists, economists and accountants for several years 
and, with the continued inflation of prices, is receiving 
increasing attention today. It has become a subject .for 
consideration by the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income. It is a question, however, which for its 
solution must be studied not only in relation to the profit 
and loss account but also in the context of the balance sheet. 
The balance sheet treatment of asset values and replace- 
ment provisions, when replacement is related to up-to-date 
price levels, has not yet been fully thought out and it is the 
purpose of this article to examine the history of replacement 
accounting and to carry the argument into the balance 
sheet field. 


Past Practice of Public Utility Undertakings 


The principle of providing for asset replacement at current 
price levels is not so new as is sometimes thought. The 
principle was followed for many years by certain public 
utility undertakings, in one form or another, and a case in 
point is the main line railway companies. 

The railway companies required statutory authority to 
construct their undertakings and to raise the capital they 
needed for the purpose. Parliament, having given this 
authority, went further and laid down a statutory form in 
which the transactions of the companies on both capital 
and revenue account were to be published. In substance, 
the statutory accounts, as they were called, fell into two 
parts. One part showed the money which had been raised 
by capital issues, the way in which the money had been 
spent, and the balance of unexpended capital still held. 
The other part showed the transactions on revenue account; 
that is to say, the income and the way in which it had been 
spent or applied. The unspent capital and revenue balances 


were then brought into a general balance sheet, along with © 


current assets and current liabilities. 


This form of accounting meant that from the outset the 
railway companies accepted the cost of renewing their 
physical assets as a liability to be met out of revenue. The 
practice was not to write off as depreciation the capital 
which had been invested in wasting assets but to maintain 
the undertakings physically at the expense of revenue 
account. It was, of course, quickly found that the incidence 
of renewal expenditure was very uneven and the companies 
therefore set out to equalise their replacement charges as 
between one year or another. One way of doing this was by 
setting aside out of each year’s revenue a sum of money 
equivalent to the cost, at current prices, of renewing a due 
quota of the assets which had been used to earn the current 
revenue. A company would provide for the cost of so many 
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“new locomotives, new carriages, and new wagon:. and for 


the cost of relaying so many miles of track, the “ so many” 
being a stipulated proportion of the stock of asse*s of each 
class. The difference in any year between these renewal 
provisions, as they were called, on the one hand, and the 
sums actually spent on renewal work on the other, was 
transferred to or from a renewal fund. Here, in the realistic 
terms of so many physical assets to be renewed or provided 
for out of each year’s revenue, was a forerunner of the 
principle which is argued for today by those who claim that 
depreciation or replacement provisions should be calculated 
at current price levels. Both methods stem from the same 
principle, the principle that each year’s revenue should be 
charged with the sum that would have been spent if a 
normal quota of renewal work had been carried out. 

It is but a short step from renewal provisions based ona 
quota of physical work to renewal provisions calculated by 
applying a scale of assumed useful lives to the aggregate 
replacement values of assets in use, taken at current prices. 
In time, the railway companies took this step, and before 
the last war all four of the big companies had adopted it. 
Moreover, the practice of providing for renewal at replace- 
ment prices was not only followed in the accounts: it was 
also accepted and confirmed by the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
who had the oversight of railway rates and charges and to 
whom the proper computation of net revenue was a basic 
consideration. 

The next question is the treatment of these renewal 
transactions in the capital account. If the replacement 
assets were identical in design and manufacture with thos¢ 
which they displaced there was no “ betterment,” no 
physical improvement, and the full cost of replacement was 
met out of revenue, leaving the capital account unaltered. 
But in practice the new asset was seldom identical in design 
and specification with the discarded asset. Usually the new 
asset was better than the old one, and more costly on that 
account alone. It included an element of “ betterment,” 
and betterment is capital, not revenue, expenditure. 
Betterment could not be assessed by the difference between 
the cost of the original and of the replacement assets, for 
this difference, reflected not only betterment but also 
changes in price levels. Betterment was therefore assessed 
by estimating what a new asset, identical with the asset 
which was displaced, would have cost in the year of replace- 
ment. This “ like-for-like ’’ replacement cost was met out 
of the revenue (or renewal) account, and the difference, 
compared with the actual cost of the new asset, was treated 
as “ betterment” or improvement, and was met out of 
capital.* 


* See also an address given by the writer in October 1947 to the 
Chartered Accountants Students’ Society of Edinburgh and reported in 
The Accountants’ Magazine for January 1948. 
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The Jouble-account method, as it was called, had the 
result ti.at the capital account never did reflect the cost of 
the assc's Which were currently in use. Capital expenditure 
consistel of the cost of the assets when they were first put 
into service, plus the cost of physical improvements (or 
betterment) on subsequent replacement. This practice 
differed from the commercial method of accounting, under 
which tne original cost of displaced assets is written out of 
the assets account and the actual cost of the replacement 
assets is substituted, with the result that the balance sheet 
always refleéts the actual cost of assets in use (less deprecia- 


tion). 


= A Method of Replacement Accounts 
listi The double-account method of capitalising expenditure on 


aset formation is hardly likely to appeal to present-day 
accountants. Though the figures at which assets stand in the 


‘that general run of balance sheets are sometimes misconceived 
lated [| 4 representing the “ value ” of the assets, none the less it 
same fg can be accepted as a general requirement that the balance 


sheet should reflect the actual cost (less depreciation) of the 
assets still in current use. Can this requirement be met if 
the principle of meeting out of revenue the “ like-for-like ” 
replacement cost of assets renewed is also followed? 

The two approaches can be reconciled, and reconciled 
in a way which will bring out the full implications of 
replacement accounting based on current price levels. To 


ices, 
fore jg 0 this the annual replacement provisions must be set aside 
dit, @ and accumulated in two separate parts, one part represent- 


ing depreciation calculated on original cost and the other 
part representing the adjustment of original cost to take 


inal, account of varying price levels. Accounting on the basis 
dto j oforiginal cost can then continue in its present form, and 
asic fm the assets can still be stated in the balance sheet at cost, less 


depreciation. The provision for higher prices will be kept 
quite separate. When physical replacement is effected, the 


An illustration of the procedure that is in mind may be 
the best way of explaining it. Assume that the replacement 
provisions, set aside out of revenue as charges before 
arriving at profits: 


based on original cost have accumulated to £10,000 
that the uplift for rising price levels is £8,000 
and that plant and machinery before deprecia- 

tion cost . £28,000 


Assume, too, that during the year of account plant: 


- which originally cost ins £2,000 
has been replaced at a cost of ... £5,000 
and that “ like-for-like ” replacement would have 

_ Cost, at current price levels... £3-200 
giving an enhanced cost of “ like-for-like ” 

replacement (£3,200 minus £2,000) of £1,200 

and “ betterment ” (£5,000 minus £3,200) of .. £1,800 


(Note: Land and buildings and scrap values are  gaeed for 
the sake of simplicity.) 


A balance sheet reflecting this position before and after 
giving effect to the replacement transactions would look 
something like that shown below (without paying too 
much regard to the refinements of balance sheet 
presentation). 


It will be seen that the ordinary mechanics of accounting 
for the original cost of plant and machinery are retained, 
the asset account being increased by £5,000 (from £18,000 
to £23,000), representing the cost of new assets which have 
been substituted for fully depreciated assets withdrawn 
from service. At the same time £1,200 has been segregated, 
within the replacement provision, so as to show what 
proportion of this provision has been used, and what pro- 
portion remains to finance further replacement transactions. 
Summarised, the expenditure of £5,000 on the new assets 
has been met by way of: 


nent [g  like-for-like * replacement cost of the discarded assets can £ 
hos¢ fm Deassessed, and the portion of the accumulated replacement Depreciation © HH for the cast of Or: 

no @ Provision which is required to meet the excess replacement asscts ~— 
was fm 00st (i.e. excess over original cost) can be separated, within Replacement “Provisions for increased | ‘cost of 
red, @ ‘he provision, from the amount which remains available to replacement on re 
s meet similar excess costs in the future. If this is done, the replacement 
“8 balance sheet will disclose, on the one side, the original cost I gril additional -— expenditure aon 
that jm 0° the assets, less depreciation, and, on the other side, the met out of general resources... 1,800 
nt,” [| ‘placement provisions for higher prices, with a sub-division —_— 
ure.  Ctmarking the portion which has been used and the portion Total cost of new assets ... £5,000 
een Which is available for future use. atte 
for a 
also 


me Share capital 10,000 10,000 
out Replacement provisions for higher 
nce, prices: 
ted For higher ee: prices 
of alrcady incurred oa -.. = 1,200 
For future replacements ... obs 8,000 6,800 
‘ liabilities... . oa 9,200 9,200 


Reserve: and undivided profits 


£ 
Plant and machinery: 
Original cost ed 28,000 31,000 
_ Less Depreciation ... 10,000 000 
18,000 
Current assets 24,200 
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It is true that the sum (£1,200) segregated within the 
replacement provision as having been used to finance 
higher prices will have been calculated on price levels in 
the year of replacement, although the provision out of 
which this sum is met will have been accumulated at the 
varying price levels of earlier years. This results from the 
proposition that each year’s revenue should be charged 
with the estimated cost, and no more, of asset wastage in 
the year of account, taken at the level of prices in that year. 
If there were a serious risk that the accumulated provision 
to meet rising prices was likely to run into deficit the 
situation would have to be met in some other way, perhaps 
by appropriations after profits had been ascertained, 
perhaps by transfers from free reserves. 

If prices became relatively stable, or fell and then 
became stabilised, provisions for higher prices would still 
be necessary for some time, because. of the lower original 
cost at which, in all probability, assets had been acquired 
before stabilisation. If, however, the haven of complete 


stabilisation were ever reached, a reversion to original cost . 


accounting would be automatic; one factor in the formula, 
the provision for higher prices, would cease to be operative. 
The “ used ” proportion of the replacement provision would 
remain and this would reflect the extent to which higher 
replacement prices had been met out of revenue charges. 

Replacement accounting on the basis which has been 
suggested cannot be carried through to a conclusion unless 
it embraces not only the raising of annual depreciation 
provisions, based on cost, to current price levels but also the 
assessment of the “ like-for-like” replacement cost of the 
assets when they are renewed. The one is the counterpart 
of the other. It must be so, Replacement accounting, 
whilst it can retain the sheet-anchor of original cost, in fact 
looks forward to actual (future) “ like-for-like” replace- 
ment costs. 


Taxation 
The assessment of “ like-for-like ” replacement cost is not 
necessarily an exercise undertaken only to find figures for 
entering in a balance sheet. It could become vital in 
relation to taxation if wear and tear allowances were 
admitted on the basis of replacement prices instead of 
original cost. 

The principle of allowing cost of renewals—that is, 
“ like-for-like ”” replacement cost—as a deduction for tax 


purposes would not be new, for wear and tear allowances 


are permissive, not compulsory. Presumably, therefore, an 
undertaking can charge its actual renewal expenditure as 
an expense when it is incurred, in lieu of wear and tear 
allowances. If this is so, the new principle would be the 
granting of annual allowances while assets were in service 
on account of the future cost of renewing them, instead of 
wear and tear allowances calculated on money previously 
spent on their acquisition. This would be the real change in 
income tax practice. 

Taxation, however, would become even more hazardous 
than it is today if wear and tear were allowed currently on 
replacement prices, and then subjected to balancing charges 
or allowances in comparison with original cost. When 
replacement occurred, the aggregate of the wear and tear 
allowances, taken’ at replacement prices, would almost 
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certainly exceed original cost less scrap value, and large 
sums of tax might become repayable, with unforeseeable 
results in a company’s accounts. 

If the principle of wear and tear deductions \ased op 
replacement cost were accepted, it is still unlikely that the 
Inland Revenue would wish to give up the sheet-: chor of 
original cost as a starting point for the calculations. They 
could preserve this by making the calculations in two parts, 
Wear and tear and balancing charges or allowances could 
be related, as now, to original cost, and additional alloy. 
ances could also be granted, in each tax year,-to equate the 
wear and tear for that year to current price levels; this 
without affecting diminishing values. If the matter were lef 
there the Inland Revenue would be taking a risk (for 
example, if prices should fall) that more than the true “ like. 
for-like ’’ replacement cost of the asset would be allowed in 
total, and industry would be taking a risk (for example, if 
prices continued to rise) that less than the true “ like-for- 
like ” replacement cost would be allowed. 

Suppose, alternatively, it were required that balancing 
charges should take care both of original cost and of the 
additional annual allowances for higher prices: in sucha 
case there would be nothing for it but to measure the 
balancing charge or allowance by reference to “ like-for- 
like ” replacement cost, instead of original cost. Wear and 
tear could still be calculated primarily on original cost, as 
now, and additional allowances could be granted each year 
to equate the wear and tear so computed to current price 
levels. When replacement occurred the sum of the wear 
and tear granted on original cost, the scrap value, and the 
allowances for higher prices, could be compared with the 
computed “ like-for-like ” replacement cost at the date of 
replacement. The difference so brought out would be the 
subject of the balancing charge or allowance. Complicated, 
yes; but practicable and possibly capable of administrative 
simplification; certainly well worth while if it were 
necessary in order that industry could recover, before tax, 
the actual cost of “ like-for-like *’ replacements at current 
prices. 

It will be noted that this alternative procedure would 
assure the Inland Revenue that if excessive allowances for 
rising prices had been granted—for example, in a time of 
falling prices—the excess allowances would be recovered 
through the balancing charges (possibly, though not 
necessarily, at a different rate of tax). It would also assure 
to industry (through wear and tear, additional allowances 
and balancing allowances taken together) the recovery of 
the full cost of replacement before tax. The “short” 
allowances for wear and tear in years when prices wert 
lower than at the date of replacement would be made good 
in the balancing allowances—something which has nol 
been proposed for ordinary accounting. 

There may be other methods from which a choice could 
be made and the question of the machinery for tax relief on 
replacement costs is certainly one which needs exploration 


The Estimation of Replacement Prices 

It may be suggested that the estimation of replacement 
prices by the multitude and variety of businesses concernet, 
large and small, would be impracticable. Is this so? After 
all, the depreciation formula currently in use is no, more 
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than a convention. Because 7.5 per cent. is the conventional 
percentage to apply in calculating the depreciation pro- 
yision— ’ the wear and tear—on plant and machinery, 
this docs not mean, it cannot mean, that 7.5 per cent. 
represe:ts the true depreciation. If 7.5 per cent. were right 
for one concern it would be wrong for another. If it were 
right for one type of plant it would be wrong for another. 
And it ignores the incidence of obsolescence, which is very 
uneven between concerns and between classes of equipment, 
and is materially affected’ by the policy followed by the 
owners. But a stipulated percentage is nevertheless 
accepte! for both depreciation and wear and tear. Is there 
any reason why a not less acceptable convention should not 
be built up for replacement prices? 

Probably the simplest method would be for all concerns 
to be required to adopt a given year as a “ base year” 
—say, the year 1952. What would then be needed is a list 
of indices, with a series of index numbers for each main 
category of plant and equipment. These index numbers 
would show, for a particular class of equipment, the 
differential in price levels between the year of account (or 
purchase) and the base year. These index numbers could 
be agreed by nominated parties and be published, just as 
rates of wear and ‘tear are agreed and published, for 
general application. (A start in this direction has already 
been made by the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants in conjunction with The Economist.) The original 
cost of all plant and equipment would first be equated—up 


number for the particular type of equipment, reflecting the 
difference in price levels between the year of purchase and 
the base year. This would be done whether the assets were 
purchased before or after the base year. Having equated 
original cost to base year prices, it would only remain to 
apply to the result the index number shown in the agreed 
list which reflected the change in prices between the base 
year and the operative year. This procedure would be 
followed whether the purpose was the calculation of annual 
replacement provisions, or of “ like-for-like” replacement 
cost, and this whether for purposes of the annual accounts 
or of taxation. 


Conclusion 
It is hoped that those who read this article will not think 


. the proposals it contains are put forward as a cut-and-dried 


solution of the very real difficulties of replacement cost 
accounting. This is the last thing they are intended to be. 
The purpose is to direct attention to some of the implica- 
tions of replacement cost accounting and to suggest solutions, 
on the assumption that replacement accounting has been 
accepted and that it only remains to work out the machinery 
for applying it. If the effect is to stimulate thought on the 
questions that have been posed, along lines not previously 
followed, the writing of the article will have been justified. 
If the result is to provoke better and simpler solutions than 
those which have been suggested the true purpose will have 


or down—to base year (1952) prices by applying the index 


been realised. 


Taxation Silver Jubilee Conference 


The Editor of Taxation announces that, in 
response to many requests and as a result 
of the great success of the first Conference 
held in Eastbourne last year, arrangements 
have been made to hold a Conference at 


ould Scarborough this year, from Friday, Sep- 
s for tember 19, to Monday, September 22. 

1¢ of Hi Organised by Taxation, and again under 
ered J the chairmanship of Mr. Ronald Staples, the 


Conference will be open principally to 
members of the accountancy and legal 
professions both in practice and in industry 
and commerce. 

Special facilities will be granted by the 
Borough of Scarborough to those attending 
the Conference. As last year, special 
attractions are being arranged for ladies. 

The following tentative programme will 
= an idea of the events as established to 

te, 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 19 

Short Ina:gural Address by the Chairman, followed 
by a Cine Welcome given by His Worship the 
Mayor of Scarborough. 

Address y Mr. J. S. Heaton, F.s.4.A., on “ Com- 
putatior. of Schedule D Liabilities.” Chairman: 

. C. Percy Barrowcliff, F.s.A.a. 

Cocktail Party given by the Editor, to which all 
members and their ladies will be invited. 


Mock Appel th ject of the appeal will be 
e subject e a 

circulated. Chairman of Commissioners: Mr. 
W. S. m, F.Cc.A.; Commissioners: Mr. 


Carringto: 
. T. Patterson, F.c.A., F.S.A.A., and Mr. J. C. 

tham, F.S.A.A., F.A.C.C.A., P.C.LS.; A t: 
Mr. T. S. Martin; Counsel for Appellant: Mr. 
N. E. Mustoe, m.A., Barrister-at-Law; Inspec- 
tor: Mr. R.A. Snook, H.M. Principal Inspector 
of Taxes; Accountant: Mr. Charles S. Stephens, 
F.C.A. 
For the ladies—A coach tour of the famous 
Yorkshire moors and beauty spots around 
Scarborough. 
Address by Mr. Frank Bower, C.B.£., M.A., on 

“ Problems Arising out of the Finance Act, 
1952.” 
Address by Mr. Ronald Staples on “‘ Back Duty 
Settlements.” 
ay al Ragen Rg A SE gl Ren 
Worship the Mayor and Mayoress of Scar- 


SunpAy, SEPTEMBER 21 
A church service for Conference members and 
their ladies. 
A special eighteen-hole medal round Golf 
Competition for the Taxation Challenge Cup. 


Mownpay, SEPTEMBER 22 
Address by Mr. C. N. Beattie, Lu.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, on “ The Accountant’s Approach to 
Estate Duty.” 
Address by Mr. '. L. A. Graham, A.3.A.A., on 
“Some Revenue Concessions.” Chairman 
Mr. S. W. Cornwell, F.c.a. 
For the ladies—The management of Messrs. 


Marshall & Snelgrove at Scarborough have 
kindly consented to stage a special Mannequin 
e in their restaurant for the entertainment 

of ladies attending the 

At the suggestion of a number of practi- 
tioners who attended the Eastbourne Con- 
ference last year, it is proposed to ask those 
who desire to attend the Scarborough 
Conference to make a nominal contribution 
of one guinea a head towards the Con- 
ference . No further charge whatsoever 
will be made and all social functions including 
tours, etc., will be free. Those who attend, 
therefore, will only be required to pay for 
accommodation and transit. 

British Railways have promised to co- 
operate in running special coaches or a 
special train from London if numbers are 
sufficient. It will be appreciated that if a 
special train is run, it will be non-stop, and 
restaurant facilities can be provided. It 
would help the organisers if those wishing 
to take advantage of this special facility 
would give an indication of their willingness 
to travel from London on Thursday 
afternoon, September 18, 1952, and return 
from Scarborough on Monday, September 
22, 1952. 

Those wishing to be present are advised 
to make early application to the Conference 
Secretary, 98, Park Street, London, W.1, 
stating their requirements for hotel accom- 
modation, etc. 
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The Complexities é the Calendar 


By R. ROBERT, a.c.1.s. 


Time Computation by Primitive Man 
THERE WILL BE NO NEED TO CONVINCE 
accountants or company secretaries of the 
importance of time as a social and industrial 
factor. It may be more difficult to demon- 
strate to the arrogant modern that time had 
an economic importance in the remote days 
of prehistory. Yet it undoubtedly had. 
Neolithic man, gradually weaning himself 
away from the nomadic life, beginning to 
desert the ways of the huntsman for those of 
the herdsman, was already concerning 
himself with the rotation of at least the 
seasons. Not only that, he was developing 
his latent abilities to count and to make 
simple arithmetical calculations, and it was 
he who invented the tally, the notched stick 
which, in a later age, was to be used by 
Robinson Crusoe as a calendar. Of course, 
time to the primitive man was an even more 
mysterious riddle than it is to us—with all 
our almanacs, our chronometers and time- 
signals. He was aware of the simple unit, 
‘the day, and it is probable that he had a 
rough notion of the solar year. But his 
computations on the passage of time were 
based on the cycles of the moon, on the 
seasons, and, so far as human affairs were 
concerned, on generations. 
It was when primitive man finally broke 
with his nomadic past and settled down to 
the more orderly and regular existence of 
the agriculturist that the science of 
calendar-making attained such a supreme 
‘importance that it became one of the major 
occupations of both priests and kings. 


The Greek Calends 
The remarkable thing to be noted about the 
early civilisations, of which Egypt may be 
regarded as the most representative, is the 
fact that the solar year had already been 
measured with reasonable accuracy, and 
_was known to consist of 365 days. Still more 
remarkable, perhaps, the earliest Egyptian 
calendar divided the solar year into 12 
months of 30 days each, with an additional 
five days—an arrangement which still 
sounds eminently logical as compared with 
our twelve months of varying lengths. 
Three seasons were recognised, the first 
distinguished by the fertilising Nile floods, 
the second by the scattering of the seeds in 
the fields, and the third by the gathering in 
of the harvest. Wheat was the economic 
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basis of this ancient civilisation, and the 
function of the calendar-makers was to 
regulate the timing of the various agricul- 
tural operations. It was the esoteric caste of 
astronomer-priests, waiting each year for 
the heliacal rising of the star Sirius, who gave 
the orders to sow and to reap. However, it 
must not be thought that the Egyptian 
method of time computation was dominated 
by a reference to the seasons. It had already 
become a science, which ignored the phases 
of the moon and based itself upon the 
natural year. 

When we come to the Greeks we find that 
there has been something like a retrogression. 
True, they acknowledged the year of 365 
days, and divided their year into 12 months 
in much the same way as the Egyptians had 
done, except that they abolished the 
* rounding off” period of five days and 
every now and then, when they discovered 
the times were getting out of joint, inserted 
a thirteenth month. This might have worked 
out better had the extra month been fixed 
by the astronomers, but in practice it was 
the public authorities who decreed, with a 
certain arbitrariness, when it was to be 
included to bring the calendar into line 
with the seasons. Worst of all, however, 
was the fact that each separate community 
had its own calendar, which might or might 
not agree with that of its neighbours, 
everything depending upon the whims of 
the officials. Thus were the Greek Calends 
brought into notorious disrepute. 


The Julian Reforms 


Before passing on to the next historic stage | 


it may perhaps clear the ground a little to 
state explicitly in what the “ complexi- 
ties” of the calendar actually consist. 
What is it that occasioned so much expendi- 
ture of energy on the part of one great 
civilisation after another before we arrive 
at the modern calendar, which, after all, is 
quite a simple, straightforward affair? 
The complexities are real enough, and the 
essence of them lies in the difficulty that 
men have experienced in relating the natural 
period of the day, determined by the rota- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, with the lunar 
month, and the lunar month with the solar 
year. Unfortunately, there is no exact 
number of days in a lunar month, nor in a 
solar year. The former, reckoning from new 


moon to new moon, is precisel:: 295905 
days, and the latter consists of 395°242Iq9 
mean solar days. It is obvious tht the fing 
great step forward in calendar : nstructigy 
came when the primitive mode 0! reckoning 
in moons was done away with: ‘he second 
was made when Julius Cesar ‘iccided 
take the whole complicated mattcr in hand 

The Roman calendar, throuchout th 
republican period, appears to have cop. 
sisted of 355 days, divided into 12 months ¢ 
29 or 30 days each. The gap of 10 days was 
made good by inserting an addition 
month as and when necessary. This, of 
course, was a rather loose and unsatisfactory 
arrangement, and was much abused by 
unscrupulous politicians and others, We 
learn, for example, that the pontifices did not 
hesitate to manipulate the calendar when it 
suited their purpose. When it was desired 
to terminate, or to prolong, a magistrates 
period of office, or to arrange an election at 
the most propitious time for the party in 
power, someone would see to it that the 
calendar was amended. This was the state 
of affairs that Cesar sought to rectify. 

Accordingly he consulted an Alexandrian 
astronomer, Sosigenes, who advised the 
final abolition of the lunar months and the 
adoption instead of a year of exactly 365} 
days. Three years, he suggested, should 
contain 365 days, and the fourth 366 days 
—thus instituting the “leap” yean, 
Julius Czsar gave effect to these reform, 
incidentally re-naming the seventh month 
in his own honour. 

The effect of the Julian intervention in 
calendar-making was to base all reckoning, 
for the first time, exclusively upon the solar 
year. Even so, all the complexities had by 
no means been ironed out once and for all. 

There were, in fact, many new one 
added, at least in the first year, which, in 
order to re-align the months in what was 
considered to be their traditional position, 
ran to 445 days, and was later to be referred 
to as the “‘ year of confusion.” 


Marvels of the Mayan Calendar 


Before finally leaving these earlier wrestling 
with what appeared an intractable problem 
and coming to the all-important Gregoriat 
reforms, at least a reference must be made 
to the achievement of a remote civilisation, 
thousands of miles away from the ancicat 
centres, on the other side of the ocean. 
Archaeologists who have deciphered the 
Mayan writings tell us of an almost exclusi 
concentration upon involved calendricl 
calculations, which, indeed, seem to have 
absorbed an extraordinarily large amoutl 
of the Mayan’s intellectual energies. The 
appear to have had two calendar yes 
one of 260 days (a ceremonial year) and 
another of 365 days (the “ normal ” yet! 
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mnning side by side, and one was used as 
3 “control” upon the other. 

This is made clear by P. W. Wilson, the 
American author of The Romance of the 
Calendar, who tells us: 

The Mayan calendar has been compared 
with what book-keepers call a system of 
double-entry. There was the day of the 
month of 20 days. There was the day of the 
week of 13 days. The check of the one upon 
the other was an absolute assurance of 
arithmetical accuracy. 

To elucidate this passage fully within the 
confines of a few lines is difficult, but the 
esence of the matter was somewhat as 
follows: The ceremonial “ tzolkin” con- 
sisted of 13 periods of 20 days each, thus 
making up the total of 260 days. Each day 
of the period had a different name, as our 

of the week have. Side by side with 
the “ tzolkin *’ there ran the “ haab ” year 
of 365 days. This was divided into 18 
periods of 20 days each, and one of 5 days 
(called the unlucky days). 

In the case of the haab, too, each day of 
the period had its name, and the con- 
sequence of the two concurrent methods of 
counting was that any given Mayan date 
could be expressed by stating (a) its name 
and position in the short year, and (4) its 
name and position in the long year—by two 
numbers and two names, forming a family 
of four. 

The days in the tzolkin year were, 
naturally, 105 positions ahead of those in 
the haab year, and, since five is the highest 
common factor of both, the same combina- 
tion of numbers and names could recur 
once, and once only, in each calendar 
“round” of 52 years; that is, in each round 
of 18,980 days (260 times 365 divided by 5). 

The reader will, no doubt, have grasped 
the basic idea. The two parallel calendrical 
systems agreed, or “ balanced ”’ one another 
over a period, and how remarkably exact 
the Mayan mathematicians and astronomers 
were is proved by a very interesting dis- 
covery made by Cortez, the Spanish con- 
quistador, soon after his arrival in the 
country. 

To his astonishment he found that the 
Mayans had developed the art of time 
measurement to such a high degree that 
their chronology agreed almost exactly 
wih European chronology. So far as 
mx stout Cortez ” could ascertain there was a 
trifling crror of 10 days somewhere, and 
this, as was subsequently proved, was not 
an error in the Mayan but in the European 

" 


What a triumph for double entry! 


‘The Gregorian Reforms 


The changes effected by Julius Caesar 
worked well for over 1,500 years, but 


- 


suddenly the existence of a 

began to be suspected, and, towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, Pope Gregory XIII 
looked into the matter to find out how and 
where the calendar had slipped. 

What had happened was simply this. 
The Julian calendar was founded on the 
assumption that the solar year consisted of 
precisely 365 days 6 hours. This was 11 
minutes wide of the mark, and these odd 
minutes, accumulating over the centuries, 
had totalled up to a “ surplus ” of ten days, 
which somehow or other had to be got rid 
of, for both civil and ecclesiastical con- 
siderations. In 1577, therefore, the Pope 
published a Bull, and the unwanted ten 
days were thereby excommunicated and 
forever banished. The astronomers had, of 
course, been consulted, and to ensure that 
the error should not creep up again in 
future ages Gregory ordained that certain 
adjustments should be made, so that the 
odd minutes would periodically be 
accounted for. A difference of 11 minutes 
a year amounts to about 8 days in 1,000 
years, and these were to be cancelled out 
each century year, those divisible by 400 
excepted. Under this dispensation A.D. 1900 
was not, but A.D. 2000 will be, a leap year. 
And so, by these successive shifts was the 
calendar placed upon a respectable footing. 

However, the complexities still remained 
for many a long year so far as England, a 
Protestant country, was concerned. 


The Calendar Riots of 1752 


The convenience of the Gregorian calendar 
had been brought to the notice of Queen 
Elizabeth very shortly after its adoption in 
all the lands acknowledging Rome as their 
spiritual capital. But after the Reformation, 
which in England coincided with the reign 
of Henry VIII, there could be no possible 
truck with Rome, or any agreement with it, 
even on such a purely scientific question as 
the duration of the solar year. The con- 
sequence was that the stubborn English 
carried on with the old Julian reckoning for 
the best part of another 200 years. 

Not, indeed, until 1751 did anyone dare 
to raise the matter in an urgent public way 
with a view to action being taken. How- 
ever, in that year, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
a man endowed with both wit and wisdom, 
made himself responsible for introducing a 
motion to Parliament suggesting reform of 
the calendar on Gregorian lines. Of course, 
the cancellation of ten days from the 
calendar raised a number of quite thorny 
points, but the Bill managed to anticipate 
almost all the objections that were likely to 
be met with in practice. For example, it 
was provided, inter alia, that: 

nothing is proposed to accelerate or anticipate 

the time of payment of any rent, annuity or 


' sum ofmoney which shall become payable by 
virtue of any custom, usage, lease, deed, 
writing, bond, note, contract or agreement 
whatsoever now subsisting. 

Further, it was made perfectly clear that: 

all such rents, annuities, sums of money or 

interest thereon, shall continue to be payable 
as if the Act had never been passed. 

The kind of problem that puzzled 
ordinary people was exemplified by the 
position of a young man just on the point of 
attaining his majority—did the Act auto- 
matically make him ten days older? How- . 
ever, the intention was made quite plain in 
the clause which provided that: 

no person shall be deemed to have attained 

the age of 21 years until the full number of 

years and days shall be elapsed. 


The Commons and the Peers having 
approved the substance of the Bill it became 
law, and in 1752 the day after September 2 
was September 14, thus cancelling out the 
accumulated error, which had by then 
increased to 11 davs. : 

All intelligent persons were satisfied, but 
a great cry of rage went up from the 
groundlings. The farmers were vociferous 
to the effect that the change was responsible 
for the poor harvest, and the City prole- 
tariat indulged in widespread riots under the 
impression that they were being robbed of 
11 days’ wages. William Hogarth, the great 
eighteenth-century painter, has left a cartoon 
in which the London workers are shown 
demonstrating against the calendar reforms 
with yells of, “Give us back our eleven 
days! ” 

Calm was eventually restored, and the 
Gregorian calendar became legally estab- 
lished in Great Britain and throughout the 
colonies. Only one other point calls for 
mention before we bring the story to a close. 
Not only was the year 1752 deprived of the 
superfluous 11 days but it was further 
shortened by the excision of three whole 
months so that “ the fifst day of January 
should be reckoned as the first day of the 
year.” 

Up to that time the year had always 
begun, as in Roman times, on March 25, 
and in 1751 had in fact commenced on that 
date. The year 1752, however, commenced 
on January 1—a full quarter earlier than it 
would have done had the old reckoning 
continued. 

The revolution having been completed, 
everyone computed the passing of time 
according to the Gregorian calendar 
—everyone, that is to say, except the 
Government itself, which, having enforced 
its will on the community at large, per- 
versely continued to frame its national 
Budget on the basis that the old-fashioned . 
year, beginning on March 25 (April 6 new 
style), would. remain, immutably and 
irrevocably, as the financial year! 
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. TAXATION 


Sur-Tax* 


By BRIAN R. POLLOTT, M.A., A.C.A., A.S.A.A. 


IN PREPARING A TALK ABOUT SUR-TAX ONE 
is faced with two alternatives. On the one 
hand one can say: To compute sur-tax 
liability, add up the total income as com- 
puted for income tax purposes; subtract 
£2,000; multiply by the rates of tax—and 
leave it at that. Alternatively one might 
attempt to review all the statute and case 
law bearing on sur-tax liability, a task that 
would take a whole series of lectures. 

I propose to use the time available this 
evening to cover as much of the ground as 
possible, skimming rather lightly over it, in 
the hope that what I have to say may serve 
to refresh the memory on some of the less 
frequently encountered topics. 


A Deferred Instalment of Income Tax 
The first point I am going to make about 
sur-tax is that it doesn’t exist. Like a 
partnership in English law or, indeed, a 
poltergeist, it has unpleasing manifestations 
but no separate existence. Sur-tax replaced 
Super Tax in 1927; the change made no 
difference of substance to the taxpayer’s 
position, but sur-tax is described in the 
Acts as a deferred instalment of income tax. 
You may think this is hair-splitting; but it 
has at least three consequences worth 
noting. 

First. Income tax assessments which have 
become final are conclusive measures of 
income for sur-tax purposes. If you think a 
particular item of income is over-assessed 
you must get the income tax assessment 
reduced. If it is too late, and the circum- 
stances do not allow an error or mistake 
claim, then it is too late to get a reduction 
in the measure of that income for sur-tax. 

Second. In bankruptcy, income tax is 
preferential for one year; if tax for more 
than one year is owing, the Revenue can 
choose which will be the preferential year. 
Since sur-tax is merely a deferred instalment 


of income tax the Revenue must choose the * 


same preferential year for both sur-tax and 
income tax. 

Third. An annuity left by will free of 
income tax has been held to be free of both 
income tax and sur-tax. A client who is 
about to make a will and who contemplates 


*A lecture delivered to the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of Leicester on 
March 20, 1950, and revised by Mr. Pollott. 
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providing a free of tax annuity should be 
warned of this, and should make it clear in 
his will if he intends the annuity to be free 
of income tax but not sur-tax. 


Procedure 

I don’t propose to say much about pro- 
cedure; in the main the ordinary income 
tax procedure applies. The time limit for 
appeals against assessments is 28 days 
instead of 21, and appeals can only be to the 
Special Commissioners and thence to the 
Courts on a point of law. 

The ordinary income tax return of total 
income meets the needs of the Special Com- 
missioners as well, but if no income tax 
return is made the Special Commissioners 
can call on the taxpayer to make a return 
to them. A person liable to sur-tax is under 
a statutory obligation to notify the Special 
Commissioners of the fact. 

An individual may elect to make his 
return of total income each year to the 
Special Commissioners. He then makes two 
returns annually: one of total income to the 
Special Commissioners and one of income, 
to be assessed under Schedules D and E, to 
the local Inspector. This seems rather 
pointless, though it is often done. It doesn’t 
keep knowledge of the taxpayer’s total 
income away from the local office, since 
before the Inspector of Taxes can give any 
relief which involves total income, such as 
life assurance relief or Section 34 loss relief, 
he must get from the Special Commissioners 
a copy of the return made to them. 

Another election that can be made is to 
pay income tax at the standard rate after 
earned income relief and to have all the 
other personal allowances given in terms of 
tax from the previous year’s sur-tax liability. 
If income tax is paid in two instalments in 
January and July it means that all the 
income tax allowances other than earned 
income relief are given from the sur-tax 
payable in the same January. This has the 


' effect of obtaining half the income tax 


reliefs on Schedule D earned income six 
months earlier than would otherwise be the 
case. This election is very little used in 
practice. 


Total Income 
Sur-tax for any year of assessment is based 
on total income as computed for income tax 


for that same year of assessment and jg 
payable on January 1 in the following year 
of assessment. This means great «clay where 
the income tax assessment is ii-clf on the 
preceding year basis. A trader aking up 
his accounts to April go will not : <y sur-tay 
based on profits earned in May :950, ung 
January 1954, more than three and a half 
years later. 

In adding up the total income there may 
be deducted such income tax reliefy a5 
reduce total income, for examp!c, mainten. 
ance relief, losses, bank interest and building 
society interest paid, and national insurance 
contributions, but not personal allowances, 

Building society interest received jg at 
present included for sur-tax at the actual 
amount received. In effect it is a ne 
amount akin to a net dividend since it js 
paid out of the funds of the society left after 
the society has paid income tax. But under 
the arrangement it is not grossed up, a fact 
very favourable to the sur-tax payer. 

Thus, an investment in 5 per cent. 
preference shares at par gives a gross 
income of 5 per cent. whatever the share- 
holder’s personal rate of tax. But an invest- 
ment in a building society paying 2 per cent. 
under arrangement is equivalent to a gros 
dividend of 38 per cent. for a 19s. 6d. man, 
and is worth more than the 5 per cent. 
preference dividend to any man whose 
income for sur-tax purposes is over £5,000, 
quite apart from considerations of market 
fluctuations. 

Unfortunately this sur-tax advantage 
does not apply after 1951-52. For 1952-53 
and later years building society interest 
received by a sur-tax payer must be grossed 
at the standard rate of income tax. 


Charges 

Charges payable under deduction of tax, 
such as ground rents, mortgage interest, and 
annual payments under covenants, are 
deducted from total income for sur-tax—in 
the case of covenants subject to their not 
having been caught by the legislation against 
settlements. 

If there is a deed of covenant that is 
effective for sur-tax and not caught by the 
settlements legislation, but the payment i 
not in fact made, no deduction can be 
claimed for sur-tax. Thus in CLR. v. 
Compton (1946) there was a deed made 
before 1936 to pay annual sums to trustees 
for the settlor’s infant children. The settlor 
himself spent more than these sums on his . 
children, but he did not make any specific 
payment to the trustees, who had no trust 
bank account. It was held that no payments 
had been made under the deed and no 
deduction could be obtained for sur-tax. 
In such a case always open a trustees’ 
account and make payments in and out by 
bankers’ order. The Revenue do in practice 
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und is cail for the production of pass- 
g year MMM hook sheets «s evidence that payments under 
Where [i ibe deed are in fact being made. 

mM the concession, the amount of interest on 
Dg up MM death dutics and on Special Contribution 


gosed up at the standard rate of income 
ux may be deducted in computing total 
income for su.r-tax of the year in which paid; 
there is NO similar allowance for interest 
m unpaid taxes on income. 


inten. Marriage 
ding MH Now a word about marriage and death. (I 
rance [i couple them together not in any suggestion 


that they are ejusdem generis, but merely for 


convenience. ) 
Ifa married couple are living together 


net [i Section go of the Finance Act, 1950, applies. 
it is HJ The income of the wife is aggregated with 
after HB the income of the husband and one assess- 
nder ## ment is made on the husband in the total 
fact #} sum. For this purpose husband and wife are 

living together when there is no rupture of 
cent. MM the marital relationship even though they 
gross MF may be physically apart, e.g. because one of 
are- MH them is in hospital or abroad on business. 
vest- There is, however, one exception. If all 
ent. # isharmony between the parties but one of 
ross MH them is out of the United Kingdom for the 
nan, # whole of any tax year, then for that year 
ent. they are treated as separated; their incomes 
hose HH are not aggregated, and each spouse. is 
000, MH asessable in respect of his or her own 
rket Hi income. 

Subject to this exception the husband 
lage MM finds himself saddled with liability to pay 
2-53 sur-tax on his wife’s income as well as his 
rest Hi own, In some cases this would cause hard- 
sed HM ship to the husband and loss of tax to the 


Revenue. ‘The position has been amelior- 
ated a little by Section 32, Finance Act, 
1950. If all or part of the tax is unpaid 28 
days after the due date the Revenue may 


ax, serve notice on the wife to pay as much of 
ind the tax as would be her liability in the event 
are [i separate assessment. The husband is pro 


lanto relieved from liability. The snag from 
the unfortunate husband’s point of view is 
that the Revenue’s powers are permissive 
and not mandatory, and the husband still 
has no way of making the Collector of Taxes 
gofor the wife. 

In the year containing the wedding day, 
the wife is personally assessed in respect of 
her own income from April 6 to the date of 
marriage, while her income after the date of 
marriage is aggregated with her husband’s 
come for the whole year. For the part 
tar prior to the wedding day the bride has 
the full benefit of the exemption limit of 
£2,000 and of the lower rates of tax. 
og what happens when the marriage 


If the husband dies first, he is chargeable 
0 sur-tax on the combined incomes of 
himself and his wife from April 6 to the date 
ofhis desth; the assessment is made on his 
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personal representatives and the amount 
payable is a debt for estate duty purposes 
less any amount that the Revenue may 
recover from the wife under Section 32 
above. The widow is charged as a single 
person on her own income from the date of 
her bereavement to the following April 5. 

If the wife dies first, her income to the 
date of death is aggregated with her 
husband’s income for the whole year, and 
he is charged. He cannot recover the pro- 
portion of the sur-tax relating to his wife’s 
income from his wife’s personal representa- 
tives, and they cannot claim it as a deduc- 
tion for estate duty, unless separate assess- 
ment was claimed for sur-tax. Limited 
rights are now given to the husband, how- 
ever, by Section 33, Finance Act, 1950. He 
can, within two months of the grant of 
representation to his wife’s executors or 
administrators or such further time as they 
may grant, give written notice both to the 
Revenue and to his wife’s representatives 
disclaiming responsibility for any unpaid 
taxes that would have been assessed on the 
wife had separate assessment been claimed. 
The Revenue must then look to the wife’s 
estate for payment of that tax. In practice, 
estate duty relief will be allowed to the wife’s 
estate to the extent that tax owing at the 
date of death is actually paid by her 
personal representatives. pl 

When husband and wife are living 
together so that their incomes are aggre- 
gated for sur-tax, either spouse may give 
notice to the Special Commissioners requir- 
ing them to assess the two parties separately 
to sur-tax. The notice makes no difference 
to the total sur-tax payable by the married 
couple. The Special Commissioners divide 


the total sur-tax between the two parties in _ 


the ratio of their respective contributions to 
the joint total income. Two assessments are 
then made, one on each. On a death 
occurring, the personal representatives of 
the deceased spouse may deduct for estate 
duty the sur-tax payable by that spouse 
only. It used to be the case that if, in 
separate assessment cases, the wife failed to 
pay, the Revenue could still come back to 
the husband and niake him pay the tax on 
his wife’s income. That iniquity was 
repealed in 1950. ¥ 
If the marriage has broken up, th 
husband and wife are treated as separate 
individuals for sur-tax. 


Death — 
There is one relief regarding rates of tax 
worth noting when a taxpayer dies. If the 
death occurs, say, in August 1952, the 
executors will have to pay sur-tax for 
1952-53 on income from April 6, 1952, to 
the date of death. But the rates of sur-tax 
for 1952-53 will not be known until the 
Budget (probably April, 1953). This might 


be the cause of undesirable delay in com- 
pleting the administration of an estate. It 
is, however, provided in the 1930 Act that 
the executors may pay sur-tax at the previ- 
ous year’s rates, that is, the 1951-52 rates, 
which are known. When the 1952-53 rates 
are announced, if they are more than the 
1951-52 rates the additional tax does not 
have to be paid,’so the estate can safely be. 
closed. If the 1952-53 rates turn out to be. 
lower than the 1951-52 rates the Special. 
Commissioners will, on request, repay to 
the executors the sur-tax overpaid. . 


Company Dividends 


Now for a few points about company 
dividends, 

A company pays tax on its profits a8, a 
taxpayer in its own right and not as agent 
for the shareholders. The profits taxed are 
required by General Rule 20 to be com- 
puted before deducting dividends; and a 
company paying a dividend out of those 
profits is entitled—but not obliged—to 
deduct tax. This Rule applies only to a 
company resident in the United Kingdom. 
A foreign resident company has no author- 
ity to deduct United Kingdom tax, and the 
recipient pays tax under Case V unless the 
dividend reaches him through a paying 
agent who is required to collect tax for the _ 
Revenue under Miscellaneous Rule 7 of 
Schedule D. ' 
* A shareholder’s income from a United 
Kingdom resident company includes divi- 
dends from which the company is entitled 
to deduct tax, but not other dividends. For 
tax purposes a dividend is income of the 
year of assessment containing the due date, 
which is the date of declaration unless the 
resolution declaring the dividend fixes a 
later day. The year in respect of which, 
or out of the profits of which, the dividend 
is paid, is irrelevant for this purpose. 

Thus more than one year’s dividends may 
be included in one year’s income, as when 
several years’ arrears of cumulative prefer- 
ence dividendsyare declared at once, or 
where annual general meetings are held on 
varying dates and two fall in one income 
tax year, A limited measure of sur-tax 
relief is available when this happens, as I 
will explain in a moment. 

General Rule 20 only authorises the 
deduction of tax from dividends paid out 
of income from taxable sources; and divi- 
dends from which the company has no 
authority to deduct tax are not income 
in the shareholder’s hands for tax purposes. 
Thus dividends paid out of realised capital 
profits are not subject to sur-tax in the 
shareholder’s hands because the company 
has no right to deduct income tax; but 
this relates only to companies resident in 
the United Kingdom. The position of a 
foreign resident company is quite different 
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as is illustrated in the recent House of Lords 
case, C.I.R. v. Reid’s Trustees. 

A dividend out of taxable income need 
not be paid in cash. It may, if the articles 
permit, be paid in specie, usually by the 
distribution of shares in another company. 
Such a dividend does not thereby change 
its character in the hands of the share- 
holders. If declared out of taxable income 
it is still income in the shareholder’s hands. 
It is usual to express it as a free of tax 
dividend; the shareholder receives securi- 
ties equal in value to the net amount of the 
dividend; his income for sur-tax is the net 
amount of the dividend grossed up at the 
standard rate. 

If accumulated profits are capitalised 
and additional shares or debentures are 
paid up in full and issued as a bonus to 
shareholders, the distribution does not form 
part of the shareholder’s income. This is so 
even if there is an option to take cash, so 
long as it is clear that the company’s inten- 
tion was not to pay a dividend but to utilise 
undivided profits to increase its capital. 
Usually the market value of the bonus 
shares will be above the cash option sothat 
the incentive is against exercising the option. 

Distribution of surplus assets by a liquid- 
ator may come from capital profits on 
realisation of the business, or from undi- 


vided income of past years. In either case. 


such distributions are not income of the 
shareholders, subject to the legislation relat- 
ing to controlled companies. 

What is the amount of a dividend to be 
included in a shareholder’s total income? 
In the case of a preference dividend it is 
the gross amount declared ; in the case of an 
ordinary dividend it is the cash received 
grossed up at the standard rate. The dis- 
_ tinction is of importance when the standard 
rate changes. 

There has been some skirmishing going 
on as to whether dividends expressed to 
be payable out of interest on Tax Reserve 
Certificates are chargeable to sur-tax. So 
far, the Crown has won before the Special 
Commissioners, but we may hear more of 
this. Nowadays when rates of tax are so 
high, every little helps, and the chance of 
getting even a microscopic dividend free 
of income tax and sur-tax is fought for 
eagerly. 

If a business formerly carried on by an 
individual or a partnership is formed into 
a company, the profits up to the date of 
the sale are income of the vendors for income 
tax and sur-tax. As between the parties, 
the vending agreement may sell to the com- 
pany the profits from some earlier date. If 
profits prior to incorporation are sold to 
the company they are in general not distri- 
butable. If profits after incorporation but 
before the company in fact takes over the 
business are sold to the company they are 
distributable as dividends. But as they 
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will already have been charged to sur-tax 
in the hands of the vendors, a dividend 
from the company to the extent that it is 
paid out of those profits is not chargeable 
to sur-tax. 


Free of Tax Payments 
I will touch briefly on free of tax payments. 

A distinction is made between wills and 
agreements inter vivos. By General Rule 23, 
an agreement to make an annual payment 
without deduction of tax is void. This is 
the reason why when you enter into a 
covenant for seven years, or life, if shorter, 
to pay 10 guineas a year to the Incorpor- 
ated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund you 
use the expression “such an amount as 
after deduction of income tax at the stan- 
dard rate for the time being in force will 
leave the sum of 10 guineas.” 

But General Rule 23 only applies to 
agreements, and thus does not apply to 
Court orders or to dispositions made by 
will. In these cases it is in order to use the 
simple expression “ Free of income tax at 
the standard rate.” 

I have already referred to the care needed 
to make sure that a will annuity is not left 
free of sur-tax as well. 

If an annuity is free of sur-tax as well as 
incomé tax, the sur-tax paid by the execu- 
tors is treated as a further payment of net 
annuity and is grossed at the standard rate 
and added to the annuitant’s income of the 
year of payment. In the absence of direc- 
tions to the contrary in the will, the execu- 
tors pay sur-tax at the annuitant’s average 
rate. 

In 1941 the recipients of free of tax pay- 
ments were made to bear themselves the 
burden of increases in tax above 5s. 6d. 
for income tax and the 1937-38 rates for 
sur-tax. This applies to payments provided 
by a deed, will, contract, or Court Order 
made before September, 3, 1939, and not 
varied on or after that date. It has been 
held that a payment under a will is pro- 
vided on the date of death of thé testator 
and not on the day he executed the will. 


Income from Trusts 


My next topic is income from trusts. 
Whether money received from a trust 
by a beneficiary is income or capital 
depends on the character of the payment 
as it is received by the beneficiary, and not 
on whether it is paid out of trust income 
or capital. Thus a payment out of trust 
income may be capital in the hands of the 
recipient, as when a minor has a contingent 
interest, and accumulated income is paid 
over on the happening of the contingency. 
Similarly a payment out of trust capital 
may be income in the hands of the benefici- 
ary, as when an annuity or life interest is 
supplemented out of capital. A long line 


of cases deals with this latter poin:. of whi 
the latest is John Morant’s Settleme>! Trusten 

Morant settled some of his own capi) 
on trustees. He was to receive the income, 
and if in any year the income dic not reag 
a specified figure the trustees were to make 
it up out of capital. This they did, } 
substance the settlor was only <etting hij 
own money back. But in law. when 
executed the trust deed he ceased to 
entitled to the settled capital which veste 
in the trustees. He received from th 
trustees an annual payment on which he 
was liable to sur-tax ; the trustees wer 
liable to account for income tax unde 
Rule 21 on the payments made out of 
trust capital. The Court refused to uphold 
the former Revenue practice under which 
the payments out of capital were grossed up, 

If trustees pay any pecuniary liability of 
a beneficiary such as rates on the upkeep of 
a residence, the amounts so paid, grossed 
at the standard rate, are income of the 
beneficiary for sur-tax. If, under the terms 
of the trust the beneficiary occupies property 
rent free, the net annual value is income of 
the beneficiary. If trustees have discretion 
to make payments, e.g., for the maintenance 
and education of a child, such payments 
grossed up are income of the child for tax 
purposes. 

As regards the amount of trust income, 
the trustees receive the income less tax at 
the standard rate. From this net sum 
remaining, they have to pay any expense 
of the trust, and the balance grossed up is 
the income for tax purposes of the lif 
tenants. Thus, if no sur-tax is involved, no 
tax relief is obtained in respect of the 
trustees’ expenses. But if the life tenants 
are liable to sur-tax, the effect is that while 
no income tax relief is obtainable, the bene- 
ficiaries obtain sur-tax relief on the amount 
of the trust expenses grossed up at the 
standard rate of income tax. 

Accumulated income in trusts not caught 
by the settlement legislation may be dealt 
with under three heads. 

First. Ifa beneficiary is of age and hasan 
absolute interest in income, a direction to 
accumulate is ineffective, and the income 
arising is income of the beneficiary for sur 
tax year by year even if he allows it to 
remain in the trustees’ hands. 

Second. If an infant is absolutely 
entitled to income the income arising is his 
income for sur-tax year by year, although 
it cannot be paid to him until his majonty: 

Third. If an infant has a contingent 
interest in income, the amounts applied for 
his benefit are grossed and treated as his 
income, but the accumulation is 
to him as capital when the contingency 
occurs. If the contingency-is within Section 
25 of the 1918 Act, that is, the attainment 
of a specified age or marrying, the infan! 
can then claim income tax reliefs for pa 
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ars, but this does not involve the payment 


of . 

t Tea Mf sur-tax on the accumulations nor does 
Capita) AM it upset the father’s child allowance. 

; income, 


Deceased Persons’ Estates 
After trusts, the next topic is the treatment 


to 

did. of income arising during the administra- 
tting his A tion period of deceased persons’ estates. 
when he Income arising prior to death is income 


of the deceased. Note carefully that this 
is income arising, not income accruing prior 
to death. The Apportionment Act, 1870, 
is not applied for tax purposes as between 
the deceased taxpayer’s income and his 
estate’s income. 

A dividend declared after the date of 
death in respect of a period falling wholly 
before death is not income of the deceased 
for tax purposes but is part of the capital 


ssed 

bility of of the estate for Estate Duty purposes. Thus 

keep of Mm it is theoretically possible to pay income 
grossed jp tax and sur-tax at 19s. 6d. and Estate Duty 
of the ME at 16s. on the same £1 of income. 

e terms Income arising after the date of ascertain- 

roperty ment of residue is income of the life tenant, 


if any, or of the residuary legatee if there is 
an absolute interest in residue. Income 
arising after the date of death on a specific 
legacy or devise carrying the income with it 
is income of the legatee or devisee. Income 
arising on the corpus of the estate during the 
period of administration is dealt with in 


ncome, 
tax at Part III of the 1938 Act, which contains 
t sum rules according to whether a beneficiary 
penses has a limited or an absolute interest. 


A limited interest is held by a person 


re life who on completion of the administration 
ed, no will receive income but not capital, such as 
of the a life tenant. An absolute interest is held 
nants by a person who, on completion of the 
while administration, will receive capital as well 


as income, such as a legatee of a share of 
residue. 

Asum paid to a beneficiary with a limited 
interest is grossed up, and the gross amount 
is provisionally income of the year in which 
itis paid. On completion of the administra- 
tion the figures are revised. All the net 
sums paid or payable to the beneficiary in 
respect of his interest are then totalled and 
spread evenly from day to day over the 
administration period. The amounts thus 
falling into the various tax years are grossed 
and give the final figures of income. 

An absolute interest is usually simpler. 
The resituary income of the estate for each 
tax year is ascertained and the legatee’s 
share calculated, and broadly speaking that 
is the measure of his income for sur-tax. 


Excess Income 
I propose to deal now with a few oddments 
before coming to the anti-avoidance side of 
the subject. 
_ What happens if more than one year’s 
jMcome ‘rom a particular source falls into 


a 


one tax year’s income, as when many years’ 


arrears of preference dividends are paid at 
once? Relief is given in the 1927 Act. 

If total income includes, as respects any 
assets, more than the income of one year 
on a day to day basis and—here’s the rub— 
as a consequence sur-tax liability is in- 
creased by more than 5 per cent., then the 
Special Commissioners may give such relief 
as is just. They spread the excess income 
back over the period when it accrued, and 
give relief for the current year minus the 
additional liabilities for past years. 


Purchases cum. div, 

Rather similar relief is available if securities 
are purchased cum. div. The whole of the 
next dividend is income although most of 
it may have been bought in the purchase 
price. If sur-tax liability is thereby in- 
creased by 10 per cent. or more, relief 
is available. In computing the relief, cum. 
div. sales are also taken into account. There 
are no repercussions on past years or on the 
sur-tax of the vendor. 


Sales cum. div. 

The reverse position occurs if a taxpayer 
makes a habit of selling fixed interest and 
certain other securities cum. div.—he then 
keeps selling his accrued income for capital 
sums and might reduce his sur-tax consider- 
ably. If by these means he reduces his sur- 
tax by more than 10 per cent., the Special 
Commissioners can attack him and charge 
sur-tax on income computed on a daily 
accrual basis. The taxpayer can still escape 
if he can show both that the avoidance was 
exceptional and not systematic, and that 
there was no such avoidance in any of the 
last three preceding years. 


Bond-washing 

A more refined form of this method of 
avoidance is bond-washing. A sur-tax payer 
sells securities just before the dividend and 
agrees to buy them back. just ‘after the 
dividend. He receives no income but gets 
the equivalent in the form of a price 
difference. The other party to the trans- 
action is usually an investment dealing 
company. The 1937 Act provides that 
such transactions are to be set aside for 
tax purposes, and the dividend is the 
income of the original owner for income 
tax and sur-tax. 

A similar device stopped in 1938 was the 
sale for a capital sum of coupons on bearer 
securities without selling the securities 
themselves. 


Life Assurance 
In the late 1920s someone invented a way 
of getting sur-tax relief for life assurance 
premiums, but it was stopped by the 
1930 Act. 
Recently the Wesleyan and General invented 


a way of escaping tax on the capital portion 
of an annuity, but that has now been 
stopped by legislation. In Canada the 
capital element in an.annuity is now exempt 
from tax, but in this enlightened country 
we still insist on taxing both the goose and 
the golden egg. 


Avoidance 
I now turn to the battle that has been waged 
for thirty years or so between the taxpayer 
and the Revenue over arrangements for 
reducing sur-tax liability. It has been well 
said by Mr. W. B. Cowcher: 

Whilst in bygone days piracy did much for 
the good of naval architecture, it cannot be 
said that any such happy result has arisen in 
connection with tax legislation. 

Indeed not; instead of a-more streamlined 
hull we have a fearful mass of complicated 
Sections. 

There are three main battlefronts, known 
colloquially as transfers of assets abroad, 
settlements, and sur-tax on companies.* 
I shall only have time to deal with them 
very briefly. 

Transfers of Assets Abroad 
Transfer of assets abroad, like housekeeper 
allowance, is a misleading nickname. It 
implies that only a transfer from the United 
Kingdom can be caught; in fact a 
rearrangement of the ownership of assets 
already out of the United Kingdom can 
equally well be caught. 

The main motives for such schemes are 
three: to pay smaller foreign taxes instead 
of British taxes; or to pay British taxes on 
remittances only; or to pay death duties 
at foreign instead of British rates. The 
legislation is in Section 18 of 1936. 

‘Where an individual ordinarily resident 
in the United Kingdom has, as a result of 
a transfer of assets, acquired power to enjoy 
income, and as a consequence of the transfer 
income becomes payable to persons resident 
or domiciled abroad, then the income is 
deemed to be his for income tax and sur-tax. 

The unfortunate individual may be 
caught even though the assets were already 
outside the United Kingdom; or even 
though the transferee was resident here at 
the time; or even though the individual 
was not resident here at the time; or even 
though the transfer was made by somebody 
else; or even though somebody else is 
actually receiving and paying tax on the 
income that our unfortunate is deemed to 


* A fuller treatment of “ Income Tax and 
Sur-Tax with reference to Settlements and 
Companies ” will be found in the paper of that 
title presented by Mr. J. R. Paramour, F.c.a., 
F.3.A.A., to the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Taxation Course at Ashridge in June 1950 
(Price 2s. net, 2s. 3d. post free, from Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall.) 
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have power to enjoy. In fact the tax liability 
under this Section may vastly exceed what it 
would have been if no transfer of assets had 
been made, and on this very point, when 
construing this section, the then Master 
of the Rolls said: 

It scarcely lies in the mouth of the taxpayer 
who plays with fire to complain of burnt 
fingers. 

The consequences of being caught by 
Section 18 are more devastating than is the 
case with any other part of the anti-avoid- 
ance legislation. On the other hand 
Section 18 does allow the taxpayer to escape 
if he can satisfy the Special Commissioners: 
either that the purpose of avoiding liability to 
taxes, which here includes death duties as well 
as income tax and sur-tax, was not the purpose 
or one of the purposes for which the transfer 
or associated operations or any of them were 
effected, 
or that the transfer and any associated operations 
were bona fide commercial transactions and 
were not designed for the purpose of avoiding 
liability to taxation. e 


Settlements Generally 
Now for Settlements. : 

There are two types: alienation of income 
only as by a seven year covenant; and 
alienation of income and capital as by a 
transfer of assets to trustees. Neither type 
need necessarily be by deed, but if there is 
no deed there will be great difficulty in 
satisfying the Revenue that there has been 
effective alienation at all. 

If a.settlement is void by general law, 
for example, for infringing the perpetuities 
rule, it will be ineffective for tax even if 
observed by the parties and whether or not 
caught by the tax legislation. 

There is no escape from any of the settle- 
ment legislation by showing that the purpose 
was not tax avoidance. Most of the pro- 
visions give the settlor who is caught power 
to recover the tax he thereby has to pay 
from the person who receives the income. 
If income is deemed to be the income of the 
settlor, it is not to be treated simultaneously 
as the income of anyone else. 


Minor Children 
Settlements on minor children of the settlor 
are in two categories. 

First. An irrevocable settlement made 
before April 1936, is good if income is payable 
to or for the benefit of the child for a period 
not less than the joint lives; or if the child 
is to have the capital as well as the income. 

With one exception all settlements made 
after April 1936, on minor children of the 
settlor are caught, and the income is deemed 
to be that of the settlor for any year at the 
commencement of which the child was an 
infant and unmarried. Even an outright 
gift of capital to the child is caught as 
regards any income it produces. The only 
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form of post-1936 settlement on a minor 
child to escape still is an irrevocable transfer 
of capital to trustees, where the income is 
to be accumulated, and the settlor cannot 
obtain any benefit, however remote, in any 
circumstances whatsoever. 


Seven Years 
So much for minors; now for the seven 
years business. + 

Income payable to another for a period 
which cannot exceed six years is deemed 
income of the settlor. If the amount of the 
payment fluctuates the excess over the 
amount of some common sum or factor is 
caught. The period is six years; it runs 
from the later of the date of execution or the 
date of the first payment, to the date of the 
last payment. Great care is needed if a deed 
is to purport to operate from some earlier 
date. A deed to make seven payments 
annually on December 31, starting on 
December 31, 1951, the deed being executed 
today and the first payment actually made 
today, is no good, because the time from 
today to the date of the last payment on 
December 31, 1957, is less than six years. 

To be effective the deed must be for a 
period which can exceed six years. The 
settlement is not necessarily caught if the 
period does not in the event exceed six years, 
so that a covenant is good if made for joint 
lives, or for the life of the settlor, or for the 
life of the grantee, or until marriage of the 
grantee. 

If the settlor stops paying, the settlement 
is breached but not revoked. Relief from 
sur-tax on the payments already made 
remains good. A deed is only revocable if 
power to revoke is in the terms of the deed 
itself, as the recent Wolfson case has shown. 


The 1938 Act 


In 1938 we had a great mass of legislation 
relating to settlements ; these are the main 
features. 

First, as regards annual payments. These 
are caught if there is in the settlement a 
power of revocation exercisable by anyone, 
or if the settlor can stop making payments 
under a penalty. If a power of revocation 
cannot be exercised until after the passage of 
at least six years, the settlement is good until 
the power arises. , 

Second, as regards settlements of capital. 
If these are revocable by any person and 
the settlor will or may acquire an interest, 
the settlement is caught. The possibility of 
the settlor’s benefitting need only be very 
remote. 

Third, as regards irrevocable settlements 
of capital. If the settlor has or can acquire 
any interest in any income or property in 
any circumstances whatsoever and the trust 
has any undistributed income, then the 
undistributed income is treated as the 


settlor’s. There are certain © xceptiong 
circumstances uhder which th: settlor is 
allowed to benefit, such as bankruptcies 
and deaths. Further, the setti»r js hot 
deemed to have an interest so loiig as some 
person is alive and under 25 during whog 
life the income or property cam:.ot benefit 
the settlor; this allows the accumulation 
settlement on the minor child tc escape, 

Fourth, if annual paymenis by the 
settlor go to increase the undistributed 
income of a trust, they are caugiii. 

Fifth, if the trustees make capital pay- 
ments to the settlor, and the trust has yp. 
distributed income, the capita! payments 
are pro tanto deemed to be income. 


The 1946 Act 

And much else besides—but I hurry on now 
to the 1946 Act, where a short but devastat. 
ingly sweeping Section was passed. It was 
aimed at stopping sur-tax relief for charity 
covenants and at stopping arrangements 
of the Duke of Westminster type for paying 
servants’ wages by covenant; but the actual 
scope is much wider. 

It applies to all settlements made on or 
after April 10, 1946. Income under all 
settlements made on or after that date is 
to be treated as the income of the settlor for 
sur-tax with five exceptions. 

First, income payable to an individual 
for his own use if he is not an employee, 
solicitor or agent of the settlor; 

Second, income payable for the benefit 
of an individual or two or more individuals 
named in the settlement, if not employees, 
solicitors, or agents of the settlor; 

Third, income applicable for the benefit 
of a child or children of an individual 
named in the settlement if the individual, 
or the child, or any of the children, is not 
an employee, solicitor or agent of the 
settlor; 

Fourth, income from property of which 
the settlor has divested himself absolutely 
by the settlement, with a complicated defini- 
tion to cut down cases in which the settlor 
can be regarded as having divested himself 
absolutely of property; 

Fifth, income which is already caught 
by some other Section. 


Present Position 


What then is the present position? It may 
be summed up roughly as follows: 

An annual payment of income to am 
individual is all right unless the individual 
is an employee, solicitor, agent, or minor 
child of the settlor; 

An annual payment of income to 4 
charity or company is caught; 

Income from capital of which the settlor 
has divested himself absolutcly is 0 
caught even if payable to a compaly; 
or to a charity, or to an employee, o 4 
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solicitor, of an agent; but is caught if 
the settlement is for a minor child of the 
settlor unless the income is accumulated. 


Sur-tax on Companies 
My final topic is sur-tax on companies. 

Sur-tax was originally chargeable only 
on individuals. It was easy to escape 
liability by wansferring assets to a one-man 
company. ‘Ihe company would store up 
its income and the owner would benefit 
either by loans or by capital distributions 
on liquidation. Section 21, Finance Act, 
1922, as many times amended and extended, 
seks to counteract this. If the company 
has not distributed a reasonable part of its 
income in a reasonable time, sur-tax may 
be charged on the undistributed income. 

Procedure. —There are three formal steps: 

First. The Special Commissioners make 
a direction that the company’s income is 
to be apportioned among the members and 
charged to sur-tax. Second. They make 
an apportionment dividing up the income 
among the members. Third. They make 
sur-tax assessments. 

An appeal may be lodged at each stage. 

An assessment is made on each member 
in the name of the company in the sum of 
the company’s income apportioned to him, 
less amounts already distributed to him. 
The rate at which sur-tax is charged is that 
of the highest slice of the member’s income. 

The member may elect to pay; otherwise 
the tax is payable by the company. If a 
direction is made, the income apportioned 
is not confined to the.income which might 
reasonably be distributed but extends to 
the whole of the company’s income as 
computed for income tax. When such 
income is subsequently distributed it is 
exempt from any further charge to sur-tax. 

The proceedings do not usually start with 
the issue of a direction by the Special 
Commissioners. Usually there is a prior 
step when the Revenue issue a notice requir- 
ing the company to supply accounts and 
information regarding income, distributions 
and membership. 

If the Revenue have issued a direction, or 
sent a notice calling for particulars, there is a 
step distinct from an appeal that the direc- 
tors may take and that may stop further 
action. They may make a sworn statutory 
declaration that there has not been and will 
not be any avoidance of sur-tax through 
failure to distribute a reasonable part of the 
company’s income, stating the facts on 
which their opinion is based, such as a 
financial history of the company and of its 
capital structure, an analysis of the working 
capital position, and estimates of future 
requirements. 

If the directors make this declaration 

Revenue must either drop the case, or 


put it before the Board of Referees. This 


Board decides either that there is no prima 
facie case for a direction, in which case the 
matter goes no further, or that there is a 
prima facie case, in which case the machinery 
of direction, apportionment and assessment 
is set in motion again. 

There is another step the directors may 
take. Before the Revenue have taken any 
initiative, the directors may send - the 
accounts, directors’ report, and any other 
relevant information to the Special Com- 
missioners, whose hand is then forced. They 
have three months in which to decide 
whether to attack the company; after that 
period the company is safe for the year or 
years concerned. 

Scope.— The Controlled Company.—The next 
point is—to what companies does this 
apply? The answer is all companies regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom, whether 
public or private, which are under the 
control of not more than five persons, except 
subsidiaries, and except companies in which 
the public are substantially interested. 

That give us three matters to define. 

First, control: there are four main tests, 
any one of which may catch the company. 

Test 1 is by control: if five or fewer 
persons can control the company’s affairs. 
Normally this will be voting control, but 
there may be special provisions in the 
‘articles giving control without a majority 
of the voting power. 

Test 2is by capital: if five or fewer persons 
have or can acquire the greater part of 
the share capital. 

Test 3 is by income: if five or fewer 
persons have or can acquire capital entitling 
them to the greater part of the income. 

Test 4 is by apportionment: if on an 
apportionment more than half the income 
would be apportioned among not more than 
five persons. 

In counting the five persons, members of 
the same family are all lumped together 
and counted as one; so are partners in a 
firm; so are beneficiaries in a trust or 
estate; so are nominees and the persons for 
whom they act. 

The second definition is the first excep- 
tion: Subsidiaries: a subsidiary only escapes 
if it satisfies two tests simultaneously—/ist, 
that shareholding control is in the hands 
of a United Kingdom company outside 
Section 21, and second, that whatever test 
of control is used a United Kingdom com- 
-pany outside Section 21 is among the five 
or fewer persons. 

The third definition is the second 
exception: a company in which the public 
are substantially interested. This has to show 
that at least 25 per cent. of the equity is 
held by the public, and that the shares have 
been dealt in on a stock exchange during 
the year in question, and that the shares 
have had a stock exchange quotation. 


Reasonable Distribution —The next point 


to consider is: What is a_ reasonable 
distribution? 

The Special Commissioners are to have 
regard to the current requirements of the 
company’s business, and to such other 
requirements as may be necessary or 
advisable for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of that business. ‘ 

The question is one of fact. The onus 
of proof is on the Revenue, but they do 
not have to prove any intention of avoiding 
sur-tax. 

This question of what is a reasonable 
distribution within a reasonable time is 
clearly most important. I haven’t time to 
go into it in detail, but I am going to 
content myself with five pointers. 

First: The Special Commissioners have 
to have regard to the income reasonably 
available for distribution, which is, of 
course, often different from the income tax 
assessment; but if they make an apportion- 
ment it is the income as computed for in- 
come tax that is charged, and not the 
income that might reasonably have been 
distributed. 

Second: The legislation gives a list of the 
applications of a company’s money which 
are not to be regarded as reducing the 
income available for distribution. 

Third: In comparing available profits 
with the distributions actually made, only 
those distributions which are income for 


' tax purposes in the hands of the recipients 


can be counted. This rules out bonus 
shares; it also rules out cash dividends out 
of capital profits. 

Fourth: The following three official state- 
ments have been made: 


I. Mr. Dalton in the Commons on June 11, 
1947, said that where a Section 21 company 
had made a dividend payment in past years 
which had been accepted by the Special 
Commissioners as reasonable, no objection 
would be taken by the Board of Inland 
Revenue to the continuance of the same rate 
of dividend even on increased profits. 

This left an element of uncertainty; if 
the company has not approached the 
Revenue for a clearance, and the Revenue 
have not initiated proceedings, is the com- 
pany clear, or merely not yet reviewed? 


II. Sir Stafford Cripps in the Commons on 
July 22, 1948, clarified the position a little. 
He repeated Mr. Dalton’s statement and went 
on: 

It is not necessary that there should have 
been any formal application to or correspon- 
dence with the Special Commissioners about 
the earlier periods. If, in fact, no directions 
have been made for the periods ending before 
June 1947, the company may assume that its 
action was regarded as reasonable. If, for 
special reasons, no dividend at all . was 
declared in the periods before June 1947, and 
directions were not made by the Special 
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Commissioners, they will not in present cir-— 


cumstances challenge the continuance of the 
company’s policy. I must emphasise [Sir 
Stafford continued] that this answer deals only 
with bona fide cases and will not apply where 
there are avoidance devices, such as the 
withdrawal of money from the company in 
the guise of capital. 


This statement is much more precise 
than’ the former one, and in most cases 
we know where we are. Thus dividend 
limitation. legalises sur-tax saving so long 
as individuals who control companies don’t 
try to enjoy the profits in the form e.g. of 
capital loans. The statement is old but 
has not been withdrawn. In practice I 
believe that the Revenue policy is wider 
still and that they are not attacking trading 
companies at all unless there are clear 
signs of avoidance devices. 


III. The Board of Inland Revenue gave an 
assurance as road haulage companies 
that are liquidated that the Board will not 
apply the provisions to the period immedi- 
ately before the date of transfer to the Réad 
Haulage Executive if the company distributes 
as large a proportion of its income as has been 
regarded as a reasonable distribution for 
Section 21 purposes in past years. Here the 
test is not the same rate of dividend, but the 
same proportion of income. 


Fifth and final pointer: if you have a 
case in hand and wish to make a study of 
the subject I suggest the following reading: 


First: there have been a lot of cases 
fought in the Courts; read the stated 
cases and the judgments; 

Second: in 1927 Mr. Winston 
Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
published some figures taken from actual 
cases to show the Special Commissioners’ 
methods. A summary of the figures will 
be found in Accountancy for July 1943, 
or you can read the whole debate in 
Hansard for July 4, 1927. 


Chains of Companies.—The next point con- 
cerns chains of companies. 

Originally the legislation could be 
defeated by inserting a buffer company 
between the company accumulating income 
and the individual. Since 1927 it has been 
possible to continue the process of appor- 
tionment right through a chain of companies 
until reaching either an individual (which 
is the point at which an assessment is made), 
or a company not within the scope of 
Section 21 (when the process stops). Com- 
plications occur if the chain includes a 
foreign company. 

Liquidation.—Now as to the liquidation of 
companies. 

For the broken period from the last 
accounting date to the date of the winding- 
up order or resolution, all the income of the 
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period is deemed to be available for 
distribution. This seems tantamount to an 
automatic apportionment for the final 
broken period in most cases. 

Moreover, for the next previous period, 
the last complete accounting year, the 
requirement about reasonable time is 
dropped, but a direction can still only be 
made if the company has not distributed a 
reasonable part of the income of that year. 

In the case of a trading company there 
is no provision for charging sur-tax on 
income after liquidation has started, . 


Investment Companies.—The final topic is 
investment companies. 

These are defined not by their purpose 
but by the nature of their income. If a com- 
pany’s income is mainly such that it would 
not be earned income in the hands of an 
individual, the company is an investment 
company. 

For such a company there is since 1939 
no question of reasonable distributions. 
Directions and apportionments are issued 
automatically every year. But the company 
escapes automatic directions and re-enters 
the category of trading companies if it can 
satisfy the Special Commissioners either that 
the company exists wholly or mainly to 
carry on a trade, or that it exists to co- 


ordinate two or more trading subsidiaries. 


If an investment company also has 
trading income, the two types of income 
are dealt with separately. 

The investment income is automatically 
apportioned. The trading income is only 
apportioned if reasonable distributions are 
not made. Any distributions actually made 
are deemed to come first out of the invest- 
ment income. 

Once liquidation of an investment com- 
pany has commenced, there is automatic 
apportionment of all income from all 
sources. 


Conclusion 
That concludes my review of the income 
tax law so far as it relates to sur-tax. 

It is not complete, nor has any topic 
been treated exhaustively, but I hope it 
will nevertheless have been of some 
assistance to you. 


™ §.W.1, and Throgmorton Avenue, London 


Letter to the Editor 


Tax-free Annuities under Wills 

Smr,—With great respect I suggest that in 
the first illustration of Re Pettitt, etc., on 
page 68 of the February issue, you have not 


followed your own very lucid ii. tructions 
Should the grossed sur-tax add.) be 7! 


of £87 ros. grossed, i.e. £65 12s. id, fh, 
= £125? 

The rules of In re Pettitt, etc., computa. 
tions appear complicated but the basic 
principle is simple, namely to arrive at , 
gross of a sum paid “ free of tax” by the 
addition of the tax which applies to tha 
gross sum. The important words ar 
“ which applies to.” 

The previous year’s figures for allowances 
and sur-tax are, I presume, only used to 
avoid trying already over-taxed brains with 


algebra. 
Yours faithfully, 
Davip Harris, M.A.(ECON.), A.c., 
Northwood, Middlesex, 
February 17, 1952. 
[ Touché! We apologise for the drafting error, 


The avoidance of algebra has its merits— 
Editor, AccouNTANCY.] 


ESTATE DUTY FORMS 


The Board of Inland Revenue state that 
the existing English Form C-1, which is used 
to account for Estate Duty on all property 
(other than free personalty) passing on the 
death, except where duty is paid upon the 
Inland Revenue affidavit or upon a correc- 
tive affidavit, is being replaced by three 
separate forms. They are: 

(1) Form C-1 (I.V.G.) for all cases of inter vivos 
gifts, whether made with or without 
reservation. . 

(2) Form C-1 (Timber) to account for Estate 
Duty on timber or proceeds of sale 
thereof. 

(3) Form C-1 (General) for all other cases where 
the existing Form C-1 has hitherto 
been regarded as appropriate. 

Prints of the Form C-1 (I.V.G.) can now 

be obtained from the Controller, Estate 
Duty Office, Minford House, Rockley Road, 
West Kensington, W.14; and on personal 
application only at the London Chief Post 
Office, King Edward Building, E.C.1; the 
branch post offices at Fleet Street, E.C4, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2, East Strand, W.C.2, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, Jermyn Street, 


~ Wall, E.C.2; and head post offices outside 
the Metropolitan postal district. 
Prints of the Form C-1 (General) will be 
similarly available as soon as existing 
of the present Form C-1 are exhausted. 
Prints of the Form C-1 (Timber) can be 
obtained only from the Controller, Estate 
Duty Office. 
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Taxation Notes 


Assurances 
THE PREMIUMS PAID BY EMPLOYERS ON 
icies on the lives of their employees 
are treated as admissible deductions in 
computing profits, any recoveries under 
the policics being regarded as trading 
receipts, provided: 

(i) the sole relationship is that of 
employer and employee; 

(ii) the assurance is intended to meet 
loss of profit resulting from the loss 
of services of the employee; and 

(ii) it is an annual or short term 
assurance. 

Assurance of the lives of directors is 
treated similarly. 


A.C.A, 


Double Taxation 
We are glad to record the extension of 
the agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Canada and that be- 
tween the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand to certain other territories, so 
that double taxation relief will apply 
between Canada and the territories in 


o question and between New Zealand 
perty and these territories. The Canadian 
n the extension applies to more territories 
n the than the New Zealand one. The 
rrec- territories involved are: Aden Colony, 
three Antigua, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, Jamaica, 
- vives Mauritius, Montserrat, Nigeria, Nyasa- 
thout land, St. Christopher and Nevis, St. 
a Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
sale Trinidad, and Virgin Islands for both 
Dominions, with the addition of Bar- 
vhere bados, British Honduras, Fiji, and 
herto Mauritius for Canada. 
now Information as to Payments to 
state Persons other than Employees - 
a Section 19 (2) of the Finance Act, 
Post 1939, gave to the Revenue powers 
the which the outbreak of war made it 
Cu, impracticable to use to any appreciable 
Ca, extent. By the sub-Section, the Inspec- 
rett, tor of Taxes can require any person 
adon carrying on a trade or business to make 
tide return of all payments or other con- 
- ‘ideration made or given in the course 
on ofthe trade or business in question or in 


connection with its formation, acquisi- 
tion, development or disposal, being a 
payment or consideration in the nature 
of commission for services rendered 


and made or given to any individual 
who is not an employee of the person 
making the return. The return must 
show, for the year specified in the notice, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
viduals in receipt of the payments, etc., 
and the amount paid (or the details of 
the consideration given) to each. 
Payments not exceeding £15 in all in 
the year to any individual need not be 
included. 

Forms requiring such returns are 
now being issued, and it must be 
remembered that the penalties for 
failure to deliver lists, etc., apply to 
such a return. S.R. & O., 1939, No. 
1292, allows notices to be sent by post. 

Hitherto, accountants acting for 
clients have often been asked for names, 
etc., in such cases. They usually 
declined to supply them, rightly, as it 
is not their duty. The procedure is that 
the notice must be served on the client. 
He will consult his accountant, but that 
is a very different position from that in 
which the accountant found himself 
when he was asked to supply the 
information. 

It is evident that commissions of 
large sums have escaped taxation in the 
past. It is to be hoped that the notices 
will be sent to all businesses in the 
trades involved, otherwise some sup- 
pliers will reap a benefit by being able 
to pay such commissions in secrecy 
whereas others will not. 

It is unfortunate that business has 
been so frequently obtained by the 
payment of commissions which have 
escaped tax in the hands of the recipi- 
ents, and that the penalties for bribery 
have not been able to be enforced 
because of lack of information. Some 
may think that this is an instance where 
the law might be amended to enable 
the Revenue to lay information as to 
bribes, since much more than revenue 
is involved, in that the practice of secret 
commission payments undermines busi- 
ness morality as well as the morals of 
the individuals concerned. 


Maintenance Claims | 
Where plant and machinery is 
employed for the maintenance of 
property, there can be included in the 


Schedule A maintenance claims either 
actual renewals or capital allowances 
calculated under the Income Tax Act, 


1945- 


Section 21, Finance Act, 1922 
While, except in the case of investment 
companies, directions are rarely made 
at present, it may be useful to remind 
readers that the direction is to appor- 
tion the company’s income over the 
persons who would have had it if it 
had been distributed. The income for 
this purpose has to be computed 
according to the Income Tax Acts, but 
on the basis of the actual income of the 
year and not according to an average 
of more than one year or by reference 
to any year or period other than the 
year in question. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that in the case of property which 
is owned, it is appropriate to deduct 
the actual maintenance expenditure of 
the year, and not the average of the. 
previous five years. : 

It will be remembered that for the 
purposes of the Special Contribution, 
the Act specifically provided for 
deduction of the maintenance of 
the year in question, if the taxpayer 
so claimed; but there is no analogy 
with Section 21, as for Special 
Contribution the individual’s income 
for sur-tax purposes was involved. 
Under Section 21 it is specifically pro- 
vided that only the “ actual ” income 


of the year is to be taken. 


Maintenance Claims—What 

Constitutes One Estate 
In a maintenance claim, the cost of 
maintenance, etc., of any land or 
houses managed as one estate is to be 

ed as one unit and compared 
with the total annual value of the said 
land or houses. It seems clear that 
what was in mind originally was the 
agricultural estate still so common when 
this provision first appeared prior to 
the 1914-18 war. The provision is 
difficult to apply to urban estates, with 
properties owned over a wide area. 
Even where the same agent manages 
separate blocks of property, there is 
commonly no element of unity of 
estate or any real element of administra- 
tion of land, and they do not form “ one 
estate.” How much more evident is it 
that there is no “ one estate” where 
separate agents are employed! 
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Extra-Statutory Tax Concessions 


The following list of extra-Statutory concessions in operation at December 31, 1950, is in addition to 
those published in our issue of February 1951 (pages 61-65). It is reproduced, with the permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, from the 94th Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for the year ended March 31, 1951, Command 8436 (see page 88 of this issue of ACCOUNTANCY). 


INCOME TAX 


1. Double Taxation Relief: Interest 
or Royalty exempt under Double 
Taxation Agreement 

WHERE A PAYMENT OF INTEREST OR ROYALTY 
is made for business purposes in a year for 
which a trading loss is made, the amount of 
the payment is charged to tax under Rule 21 
(so recovering for the Revenue the tax 
deducted from the payment), and the 
amount of the Rule 21 assessment is avail- 
able for carry forward as a loss against future 
profits under Section 19, Finance Act, 1928. 
Where, in similar circumstances, there is a 
double taxation agreement providing for the 
exemption from United Kingdom tax of 
interest or royalty paid to a resident of the 
country with which the agreement is made, 
no assessment under Rule 21 is made 
—S.R. & O. 1946, No. 466, paragraph 3. 
The amount of interest paid is, however, 
allowed to be carried forward as though a 
Rule 21 assessment had been made. 


ESTATE DUTY 
1. Property Abroad Requisitioned by 
the Government 
Property situate abroad of a person who dies 


domiciled abroad is in general not liable to 
estate duty. 

Consideration moneys received in respect 
of balances and securities abroad which have 
been requisitioned by the Government under 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations, or 
investments earmarked as representing such 
consideration moneys, are regarded as 
situate abroad where the person dies 
domiciled abroad and the death on which 
those moneys or investments pass occurs not 
later than six months after the expiry of the 


Regulations. 


PROFITS TAX 


1. Double Taxation Relief: Interest 
or Royalty exempt under Double 
Taxation Agreement 
Where interest or royalty is paid by a 
United Kingdom subsidiary to its parent 
company (or a United Kingdom parent 
company to its subsidiary) and the recipient 
company is resident in a country with which 
there is a double taxation agreement pro- 
viding for exemption from United Kingdom 
tax of interest or royalty payments flowing 
from the United Kingdom to that country, 
the interest or royalty is, notwithstanding 


Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, o.B.£., B.uiTT., Barrister-at-Law 


INCOME TAX 


Subsidiary company—Payment to principal com- 
pany in respect of Excess Profits Tax—Agreement 


as to amount payable—Whether amount a net ' 


sum after deducting estimated post-war refund— 
Construction of agreements—Finance Act, 1940, 
Section 28, Schedule V, Part IV, paragraphs 8, 9 
—Finance Act, 1941, Section 28—Finance Act, 
1942, Section 37—Finatce (No. 2) Act, 1945, 
Sections 38, 43. 


Fielding & Son (Werneth), Ltd. v. 
Green (Ch., December 6, 1951, T.R. 359) 
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arose out of the statutory provisions govern- 
ing the application of the excess profits tax 
to groups of companies. The appellant 
company, incorporated on January 1, 1938, 
became on January 1, 1942, a subsidiary of 
a group of which Mellowes & Co., Ltd., was 
the principal company and as from that 
date, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Finance Act, 1940, the liability of the 
appellant company to excess profits tax was 
assessed upon the latter. By paragraph 8 (2) 
of Part IV of the Fifth Schedule to the 1940 
Act, the principal company, if it so desired, 
could claim the whole or any part of the tax 


Kingdom body taxable at the higher (dis. 


the provisions of Section 42 (5), Finance 
Act, 1938, allowed as a deductior. in com, 
puting the profits of the United Xingdom 
company for profits tax purposes. 


2. Determination of Net Xelevant 
Distributions to Proprietors of 

Corporate controlled by (verseas 

Body Corporate 

Section 39 (2), Finance Act, 1947, provides 
that where a body corporate not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom controls, 
directly or indirectly, not less than half the 
voting power in a United Kingdom body 
corporate, distributions by the United 
Kingdom body to the overseas body shall be 
left out of account in determining the dis. 
tributions to proprietors of the United 


tributed) rate. In a case where the overseas 
body exercises its control of the United 
Kingdom body indirectly through the 
medium of a 100 per cent. United Kingdom 
subsidiary, distributions by the first-men- 
tioned United Kingdom company to that 
subsidiary are ignored in the same way as if 
they had been made to the overseas body, 


Extra-Statutory Concessions which 
have ceased to operate during the 
year ended December 31, 1950 
INCOME TAX 
Dominion Income Tax Relief under Section 
27, Finance Act, 1920: Effect of Excess 

Profits Tax. (No. 24 in previous list.) 
Dominion Income Tax Relief under 
Section 27, Finance Act, 1920: Sur-tax 
Payer. (No. 25 in previous list.) 
Section 36, Finance Act, 1950, providing 
for unilateral relief, has taken the place of 
Dominion income tax relief. 


attributable to the subsidiary company and 
the latter could claim any sum so paid asa 
deduction for income-tax purposes. The 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945, made provisions 
for carrying out the statutory promise con- 
tained in Section 28 of the Finance Act, 
1941, whereby post-war refund was to be 
made reducing the rate of excess profits tax 
for all periods to 80 per cent., any refund so 
made to be subjected to income tax by 
deduction. The 1945 Act also contained 
provisions whereby in certain cases a sub- 
sidiary company could claim from the 
principal company in respect of a post-war 
refund to the latter. 

In April 1946 one of the directors of both 
Mellowes and the appellant compaiy 
commenced negotiations for the purchase 
from the former of the whole of the shares 0 
the latter; but before agreement could be 
reached the tax position had to be clarified. 
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Upon June 27; 1946, by one of ten resolu- 
jons by the board of Mellowes embodied in 
,formal agrcement of the same date, it was 
resolved : 

3. That Ficiding & Son (Werneth), Ltd., pay 
to Mcilowes & Co., Ltd., the sum of 
£57,795 in full settlement of the liability 
of Fielding & Son (Werneth), Ltd., for 
E.P.T. to June 30, 1946, and Mellows and 
Co., Ltd., be entitled to all E.P.T. post- 
war refunds before and after Fielding & Son 
(Werneth), Ltd., became members of the 
Mellowes group. 


Accountancy evidence had been given 
hefore the General Commissioners that the 
{57,796 represented an estimated liability 
of £74,112 less post-war refund of £16,316, 
but that it had since transpired that 
Mellowes could have demanded £158,575, 
so that, as Upjohn, J., pointed out, on 
{74,112 there would be no claim to any 
pst-war refund. It is, nevertheless, not 
clear how this fact affected the actual legal 
position. The General Commissioners had 
refused to regard the amount paid as other 
than a settlement under which £57,796 was 
paid and all claim to post-war refund 
waived; and Upjohn, J., affirmed their 
decision. He held that in view of the terms 
of the resolution and formal agreement 
evidence to show that the parties meant 
something different was inadmissible. 


Income tax—Mills, factories or other similar 
premises—Which buildings answer this descrip- 
tion—Whether entire gas works included—If not, 
which of the individual buildings togethér comprise 
the mill, factory or similar premises—Which of 
other buildings, if any, within the industrial 
buildings allowance—Finance Act, 1937, Section 
15—Income Tax Act, 1945, Sections 2, 7 (3). 


Blunson v. West Midlands Gas 
Board (Ch., December 17, 1951, T-R. 385), 
isa reminder that, subject to special pro- 
visions, the nationalised industries have to 
contribute income tax to the national 
Exchequer in accordance with the Income 
Tax Acts, a typically British way of dealing 
with an otherwise intractable and serious 
problem. In the case under consideration, 
the Board could not get the allowance in 
respect of industrial buildings given by 
Section 2 of Income Tax Act, 1945, if those 
buildines were premises in respect of which 
a deduction was being received under 
Section : 5 of the Finance Act, 1937, as being 
“mills, factories or other similar premises.” 
The premises giving rise to the problem were 
at Rughy, and if the Crown’s contention 
that the whole works were within the 
definiticn was rejected the question was 
what bi:ildings were within it. The curious 


feature about Section 15 is the wording of 
sub-Section (3) under which -the allowance 
in respect of premises not assessed under the 
General Rule No. 1 of Schedule A is to be. 
computed by reference to the cost of “ part 
of the premises,” namely, buildings satisfying 
certain conditions. The Special Com- 
missioners had not confused the measure of 
the allowance with the premises in respect 
of which the allowance was given but 
nevertheless had concluded that only those 
buildings constituting “ part of the prem- 
ises*? were within the definition “ mills, 
factories, or other similar premises.” 
Donovan, J., holding that the Special 
Commissioners had misunderstood Largo 
and Lundin Links Gas Company v. Smith (1922, 
8 T.C. 296) remitted the case to them to 
consider, in the light of his judgment, 
whether the gas works as a whole were “a 
mill, factory or premises similar thereto ” 
and, if not, which of the individual buildings 
together fulfilled this description. The 
essence of his judgment would seem to be 
his attempt to respond to the request from 
both sides for guidance in the treatment of 
individual buildings if the whole works were 
not to be treated as the premises in respect 
of which the allowance was given. Logical 
definition being, as he said, impossible, his 
suggestions should, nevertheless, prove 
useful as a general guide, namely, that the 
manufacturing buildings as a whole were 
within the allowance and the distribution 
buildings as a whole outside of it. (The 
present writer finds ambiguous the passage 
in the judgment, as reported, regarding the 
administration offices.) 


Company—Staff assurance scheme—Additional 
premiums payable for certain employees—Lump 
sum paid in commutation thereof—Whether 


deductible in ascertaining profits of company—’ 


Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule D, Cases 
I and II, Rule 3 (b). 


Green v. Cravens Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Company, Ltd. (Ch. Decem- 
ber 14, 1951, T.R. 377) arose out of the 
initiation in 1944 of a staff assurance 
scheme whereby a sum was to be provided 
on the death or retirement of each employee 
of the company, a group policy being taken 
out with an assurance company and the 
respondent company paying and bearing 
all the premiums. For about twenty of the 
older employees additional premiums 
amounting to £1,240 per annum had to be 
paid, but in 1946 they were commuted 
for a lump sum, £9,320, and this sum the 
respondent company claimed to deduct 
in computing its profits for the year of 
payment. The Special Commissioners had 


found in favour of the company and 
Donovan, J., affirmed their decision. The 
former had found that the payment was 
made for three objects : 


(1) To get rid of an annual liability which 
might prove onerous if the company in 
later years were less prosperous. 

(2) To protect and retain its staff, particularly 
skilled employees of long standing. 

(3) If possible to obtain the benefit of a 
deduction of the lump sum against its 
profits before the end of Excess Profits Tax. 


The crucial question in all such cases 
depends upon the test formulated by 
Lord Cave in Atherton v. British Insulated 
and Helsby Cables, Ltd. (1926, A.C. 205, 
5 ,A.T.C. 47, 10 T.C. 155), namely, 
whether the expenditure was incurred 
with a view to bringing into existence an 
asset or an advantage of an enduring 
character. Looking at the first object 
alone, the judge held that “the answer 
would be clearly No, Hancock v. General 
Reversionary and Investment Co., Lid. (1919, 
1 K.B. 25, 7 T.C. 358), Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co., v. Dale (1932, 1 K.B. 124; 10 
A.T.C. 149; 16 T.C. 253).” As regards 
the third object the Crown agreed that it 
was irrelevant and this, as the judge said, 
only left the second object to be considered. 
It is, however, not clear to the present 
writer what there was to consider. Accord- 
ing to the judgment, the additional pre- 
miums actually paid had been allowed as de- 
ductions in computing the company’s profits. 
The scheme being non-contributory, it would 
not seem to be of the slightest interest to 
the staff whether the additional premiums 
continued to be paid by the company or 
were commuted by it for a lump sum. 

In Hancock’s case a pension, itself admis- 
sible as a deduction, was commuted by the 
payment of a lump sum to another company 
for the purchase of an annuity of the same 
amount. In his judgment against the 
Crown, Lush, J., had said, applying the 
test laid down in Ounsworth v. Vickers, Ltd. 
(1915, 3 K.B. 267, 6 T.C. 671), 


I think that it necessarily follows, on the 
facts found by the Commissioners, that this 
£4,994 should be treated as the pension was 
treated, as an ordinary business expenditure, 
and that the deduction should be allowed. 
It is the pension in another form: it is 
equivalent in value and it is identical in 
character. It was paid to meet a continuing 
demand which was itself an ordinary business 
expense. 

The difficulty in these cases is that of 
distinguishing in abstract principle between 
Hancock and Atherton, although there was 
difference in facts. Donovan, J., described 
the position as “a little odd,” but added 
that the distinction was now established by 
the majority decision of the House of Lords 
in the latter case. 
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Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN, Barrister-at-Law 


Court or Appeat (Evershed, M. R., 
Singleton and Hodson, L. JJ.) 
Higgs v. Olivier. January 31, 1952, and 

February 4, 1952. 

Facts—The facts in this case, and the 
decision of Harman, J., are reported in 
Accountancy for November 1951 (page 
423). | 

Deciston—The Court of Appeal dismissed 
the Crown’s appeal. 


Cuancery Drvision (Donovan, J.) 


Deacon & Sons v. C.1I.R. and Deacon & 
Sons v. Roper. January 11, 1952. 

Facts.—Following the introduction of new 
capital into the partnership business, the 
Inspector made inquiries which resulted in 
the disclosure of a cash hoard of £29,000. 
Assessments to E.P.T. and income tax 
covering six years were accordingly raised 
on the footing that the £29,000 represented 
profits of the partnership business not 
reflected in the accounts submitted to the 
Inspector. On appeal to the Commissioners, 
it was shown that a partner had attempted 
to convince the Inspector that the sum in 
question represented betting winnings. The 
partner confined his representations to the 
Commissioners to saying that all the business 
transactions of the partnership were cor- 
rectly recorded in the books of the business, 
which made no reference to the disputed 
sums. 

The Commissioners held that the profits 
of the partnership had been understated by 
£28,000 over a period of six years. 

Decision—Held that there was ample 
evidence to sustain the finding of the Com- 
missioners. Appeals dismissed. 


Golder v. Great Boulder Proprietary 
Gold Mines, Ltd., and C.I.R. v. The 
Same. January 15, 1952. 

Facts—Great Boulder was a gold-mining 
company which also was concerned (as part 
of its business) in the promotion of certain 
other companies. Two writs were issued 
against Great Boulder claiming damages in 
respect of representations made in pros- 
pectuses inviting subscriptions for shares in 
those companies. Counsel advised that 


while claims for alleged deceit and con-- 


spiracy might well fail, a claim under the 
Companies Act, 1929, might succeed. 
Accordingly, the sum of £25,000 was paid 
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by way of compromise of the claims. The 
Special Commissioners held that the 
£25,000, plus legal costs, were moneys 
wholly and exclusively laid out for the 
purposes of the company’s business. 

Decision—Held that there was evidence 
upon which the Commissioners were 
entitled to find as they did, having heard 
evidence that a successful claim for damages 
would seriously affect the reputation of the 
company. Donovan, J., therefore dismissed 
the Crown’s appeals. 


James Snook & Co., Ltd., v. C.I.R. and 
James Snook & Co., Ltd. v. Blasdale. 
January 16, 1952. 

Facts—The shareholders in the company 
agreed to sell their shares to B. and N., 
Ltd., on terms that B. and N., Ltd., would 
procure that the company would pay 
certain compensation for loss of office to 
the directors of the company who, under 
the agreement, were to retire. Payment was 
made accordingly and the General Com- 
missioners on appeal held that the sums 
paid were not money wholly and exclusively 
laid out for the purposes of the company’s 
business. They accordingly refused to allow 
any deduction for the payments in com- 
puting the trading profits of the company. 

Decision—Held that the Commissioners’ 
decision was one of fact, which there 
was evidence to support. Donovan, J., 
accordingly dismissed the company’s 
appeal. 


C.1.R. v. Bell and Nicholson, Ltd. 
January 16, 1952. 

Facts ——On February 18, 1947, the com- 
pany paid a dividend out of a surplus 
arising on the sale of certain investments 
—a profit not liable to income tax. The 
dividend was treated by the Revenue as 
forming part of the distributions to be 
taken into account in computing the 
company’s Profits Tax liability for the 
chargeable accounting period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. The company claimed that, 
since the dividend was paid otherwise than 
out of trading profits, it could not be 
reckoned as a distribution of profits for 
Profits Tax purposes. 
~ The General Commissioners upheld the 
company’s contention. 

Decision.—Held that the statutory defini- 
tion of “ distribution” in Section 36, Finance 


Act, 1947, could not be limited, as ty 
company contended. The appeal of th 
Crown was allowed. 


Orchard Wine and Spirit Co, ,, 
Loynes. January 17, 1952. 

Facts.—The appellants (a firm) in 1942 
transferred to Savermo, Ltd., a secret for. 
mula and process together with the trade 
mark and the goodwill of the business of 
selling a liquid called “‘ Hector Macdonald 
* Glen Mist ’ Whisky Liqueur.” At the same 
time, having transferred to an agent of 
Savermo their stocks of ingredients at cost, 
they secured an undertaking by Savermo 
to pay them 36s. for every dozen bottles of 
the liquid compounded with these ingredi. 
ents, up to a maximum of 1,400 dozen 
bottles. As a result, the firm received the 
maximum payment provided for, at a time 
when it was still trading. It was contended 
that the payment represented a capital sum, 
being consideration for the trade mark, 
formula, etc. The General Commissioner 
held that the payment represented income 
liable to tax. 7. 

Decision—The Commissioners’ decision 
was upheld and the firm’s appeal dismissed, 


C.I.R. v. Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens of City of London (as Con- 
servators of Epping Forest). December 
21, 1951. 

Facts.—By virtue of the Epping Forest 
Act, 1878, the Corporation manage the 
forest as its Conservators. The Act requires 
the corporation to contribute to the income 
of the Epping Forest Fund. The parties to 
the case agreed that in its capacity a 
conservator, the corporation was a separate 
entity capable of receiving payments from 
itself in the capacity of Corporation of the 
City of London; also that the purposes of 
the conservators were exclusively charitable. 
In making its contribution to the Forest 
Fund the corporation deducted income tax, 
purporting to act under Rule 1g. The 
conservators claimed repayment of the tax 
under Section 37 (1) (6), Income Tax Act, 
1918. 

Decision —Held that the payment to the 
fund was not an “annual payment,” ia 
that it was not a pure income receipt of the 
conservators, but formed part of ther 
revenue, against which they were entitled 
to set expenses. Donovan, J., accordingly 
rejected the claim to repayment. 


— 


Pressure on space compels us to hold over til 
next month The Student’s Tax Columns. 

The concluding part of the article The 
Taxation of Unlawful Profits, in Mr. E. E 
Spicer’s “Leaves from the Notebook of # 
Professional Accountant,” will also appear ™ 
our April issue. 
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FINANCE 


The Month 


/ 


Demands for Capital 


Tus NET CHANGE IN SECURITY VALUES OVER 
ihe past month has been very slight indeed 
and the volume of business has usually been 
quite moderate, although not so small as to 
wcasion acute anxiety among members of 
ihe Stock Exchange. The dominant feature 
during the period has been the demand for 
new capital and expectation of further such 
demands. Until the terms of the Southern 
Riodesia issue were announced, the trend 
was upward in both the Funds and other 
fxed interest stocks. That offer, which 
stablished a flat yield of 4.5 per cent. on 
a trustee security—it is actually a shade 
higher—for the first time in twenty years, 
had an immediate and appreciable effect on 
quotations and may well have even wider 
results as the implication of 4.5 per cent. for 
trustees filters through to the country 
slicitor and others with money to lend on 
mortgage and similar instruments. In the 
market it brought fixed interest prices down, 
although in the middle of the month the 
general index was still above the level when 
we last wrote, but for the Funds there was a 
net decline of about an eighth of a point on 
that date and a fall of over a half-point from 
the end-January figure. The market is now 
reasonably firm, but there is not sufficient 
underlying strength to prevent a fall on any 
further issue of stock, and several are 
thought to be in course of preparation. It 
isrealised, however, that all may not come 
on the market, for the nationalised indus- 
tries may well decide to borrow short, even 
although they risk, by so doing, having to 
pay above the current rate in a year or two. 


‘*Rights’’ Issues 


Meanwhile, the market for industrial 
Ordinary shares has borne up extremely 
well under a flow of issues of rights to share- 
holders which may almost be described as a 
food. By the time this is in print the total 
ihis year will probably be of the order of 
{45 million and it is not surprising that 
there should have been a fall of some seven 
points in those six or seven weeks. Actually 
the recent decline was negligible once the 
market had recovered from the Imperial 
Chemical Industries offer. It will, of course, 
te appreciated that, so long as Profits Tax 
applies a the current rate, these companies 
wil pay something like penal rates of 
terest on these Ordinary share issues, with 
course a relatively heavy loss of value on 
id holdings if their owners are unable to 
uke up the rights. This would be bad 
tnough ‘° the whole of the money were for 
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in the City 

genuine expansion. Unfortunately, some 
part of it represents new borrowing to 
finance the increase in the cost of maintain- 
ing the physical state of the business, which 
ought to have been done out of earnings 
before tax. The general picture presented 
by markets is shown by the following changes 
in the indices, compiled by the Financial 
Times, between January 23 and February 
25: fixed interest from 106.15 to 105.32; 
gilt-edged from 96.05 to 95.08; industrial 
Ordinary from 114.6 to 111.8; gold shares 
from 99.86 to 104.09. 


Short-term Rates 


If long-term rates have shown a very slight 
tendency to rise, scarcely as much can be 
said of money market rates. In this field 
the market seems to be tending towards a 
new equilibrium. Rates are certainly 
higher than they were before the rise in 
Bank Rate. Every now and then the market 
is driven to accept the very favourable rate 
of 2 per cent., at which they can now raise 
money. from the central institution, but 
whether there can be said to be much real 
flexibility is another matter. It is more than 
ever evident that official policy is to keep 
these rates low, while the authorities will 
allow long-term rates to rise if the amount of 
new borrowing which has to be allowed 
through the sieve of the Capital Issue 
Committee is too great to be absorbed at the 
lower rate which previously obtained. It 
may be with this policy in mind that it has 
been decided that some of the overseas 
banks shall compete in the market for 
tender bills instead of being given what they 
require through the “ tap,”’ a policy which 
owes its origin to war-time conditions. 
While the supply of bills to the discount 
houses will not, necessarily, be reduced by 
this means below what it would otherwise 
have been, it may be that by reducing still 
further the element of monopoly in the 
market tender rate the Treasury hopes to 
get better terms. In this connection it must 
be made clear that the objection to the 
wide spread between short and long rates is 
not that it may break down, but that-while 
it exists there willbe means for potential 
lenders, other than banks, to obtain short 
money cheap and lend it long to those 
whom the authorities would wish to see 
refused such accommodation. 


P.W.L.B. Interest Charges 


Although the rates charged for loans through 
the Public Works Loan Board are not strictly 


a City matter, they do at least reflect the 
official attitude on the rate of interest and 
they do affect, subject to changes in Govern- 
ment subsidies, the cost of building houses. 
On February 8, just three months after the 
previous rise, these rates were further 
increased, for the most part by three- 
quarters of one per cent. All the rates, 
except for loans of five years and under, are 
now one and a quarter points higher than 
before the change of Government. This . 
action is no more than the implementation 
of Mr. Butler’s statement that the rates 
should reflect the current rate of borrowing 
in the market, and at that the money is 
obtained more cheaply than would be the 
case if the local authorities borrowed 
themselves. It may be added that the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation has 
raised its rate for the third time in nine 
months—this time from 4.75 to 5.5 per cent. 


Imperial Tobacco Surprise 


Although, on a superficial view, the figures 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company for the year 
to October last are not very encouraging, 
they are better than the market expected 
and reflect increased earning power. The 
maintenance of the dividend has removed 
some anxieties. The profit is lower, but the 
actual earnings before tax and exclusive of 
the illusory “ profit’? emerging from the 
writing-up of stock values—that is on the 
basis adopted for the 1949-50 accounts— 
appear to have risen by over£5 million, a sub- 
stantial amount even fora giant in an industry 
whose product is the most heavily taxed in 
the country. The actual write-up in stock 
values is much smaller than last year and” 
the whole of the net sum is again used to 
strengthen the leaf reserve. Another sur- 
prise, but one which represents a paper 
transaction only, was the sudden decision 
to double the capital of Carreras by a bonus 
issue. Despite the very heavy costs of 
carrying the duty on tobacco, and the 
difficulties arising from a further limitation 
on leaf purchases, the tobacco companies 
seem to be keeping their heads well above 
water. 


The new Kalamazoo visible binder, now 
available in this country, combines the 
advantages of speed of operating (derived 
from an ingenious clip mechanism) and 
complete security with perfect sheet align- 
ment. 

The binder carries a seven-years’ guaran- 
tee, but as a result of vigorous tests it is 
claimed to offer service for a lifetime. The 
covers are of a plastic rubber composition, 
and it can house up to 1,200 records. The 
binder can be used for sales and purchase 
ledgers, analysis, stores ledgers, registers of 
plant and machinery, minute books, and 
other purposes. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


A Lucid Set of Accounts 


THE ACCOUNTS OF Carreras ARE SIMPLY AND 
lucidly presented in tabular form. The 
parent and group profit and loss accounts 
are put on opposite pages, thus eliminating 
the need to set out separately both the 
dividends paid and recommended. Share- 
holders can see at a glance the ratio their 
remuneration bears to net profits and 
reserve appropriations. And if they are 
prepared to exercise their pencils they can 
calculate the extent to which the sub- 
sidiaries have contributed to the group 
showing. 


Stock Reserves and Provisions 


There is no acknowledgment, as with 
Imperial Tobacco, of the stock financing 
problem that was thrown up by devaluation. 


In its preliminary statement, published in - 


February, the latter company showed a 
special surplus of £1,344,262, against 
£3,073,455, amd there was evidently 
some misunderstanding as to what this 
represented. Quite simply, the company 
used up during the two financial periods 
leaf which was bought before devaluation 
which, because of devaluation, will cost 
respectively £3,073,455 and £1,344,262 
extra to replace. While it is accepted 
practice to make a provision for known 
stock losses, surely it is accepted practice to 
make a reserve appropriation for stock 
replacement. While the former can be made 
before striking the trading profit, the latter 
is properly a “ below the line” entry. In 
fact, this special surplus is taken to leaf 
replacement reserve by the company, and 
was deducted in the accounts before stating 
the amount available for dividends. 

Another example, but on different lines, 
is given by Thomas Marshall (Marlbeck), 
ladies’ apparel manufacturers. This com- 
pany has written down cloth stocks before 
computing the trading profit, and then made 
a net provision of £11,813 against the 
estimated loss on writing-down, to the 
market prices ruling at the year-end, com- 
mitments for future cloth deliveries. Here 
there is a provision against a known future 
liability, as distinct from a stock replace- 
ment reserve; in other words, future profits 
are protected from past profits. This is true, 
too, of Imperial Tobacco, but the former 
company seems to be adopting the more 
orthodox accounting procedure. 

Another example of the stock headache 
is contained in the following extract from 
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the speech of the chairman of Bolton Eagle 
Spinning: 

The trading year under review was marked 
by the most violent movements in wool prices 
and finally down to a lower level at the end 
than at the beginning. This volatile condition 
has presented the company management with 
a problem of stock valuation of abnormal 
difficulty. The discharge of it involved an 
appropriate balance between the strict 
interpretation of conventional practice and 
an equitable presentation to shareholders of 
the factual picture. 


This seems to be capable of differing 
interpretation, but it is left for the share- 
holder himself to decide precisely what the 
chairman means. 


‘* Ploughshares ”’ 


The word ploughshares was used by the 
City Editor of the Daily Express to describe 
scrip bonus distributions, and it has been 
adopted by Mentmore Manufacturing. This 
company made a scrip bonus distribution in 
1951, and is proposing another similar 
distribution in its latest report. This will 
absorb £49,067, and is included amongst, 
of all things, current liabilities. The 
Investors’ Chronicle states: 


This seems to us to be carrying an account- 
ing fiction too far. Although the segregation 
of a fixed amount for writing up the equity 
capital is indeed a provision of sorts it makes 
no claim on the current assets and calls for no 
disbursement of cash. To the uninitiated the 
inclusion of the amount of the scrip bonus 
with current liabilities would be prima facie 
evidence of the correctness of left-wing 
allegations that scrip bonuses of themselves 
convey large monetary benefits to share- 
holders. The company’s practice is all the 
more surprising since the directors’ use of the 
term “ ploughshares” to describe the scrip 
bonus seems to show that they are anxious to 
avoid giving the very impression that their 
accounting treatment may well convey. 


We agree entirely. 


Statement of Profit 


A statement of profit and loss is incorpor- 
ated in the directors’ report of Weyburn 
Engineering, the auditors’ certificate stating: 
The foregoing balance sheet and the 
statement of profit and loss incorporated in 
the annexed report of the directors are in 
agreement with the ‘books of account. 
Also with the report is the chairman’s 
speech, and a coloured pie chart showing 


“where the money goes.” In that part 
absorbed by wages and salaries :; a dotted 
line segregating that portion taken by 
P.A.Y.E., whereas dividends are «pparently 
shown at their net amount. In the char 
dividends are shown to take 3.8 per cent, 
and taxation 15.5 per cent., « ratio of 
1 : 4.07, whereas the ratio of gross dividends 
to the tax charge is 1: 2.2. While it js 
entirely logical to show dividends at their 
net amount, it would have been politic to 
show them at their gross amount, with 
a dotted line segregating the portion taken 
by tax. An interesting examination of 
retained profits also accompanies the 
report, and is worth reproducing. 


PROFITS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS 
(a) BurpEN or TAXATION ON THEM ‘ 
£ 


The Profit for the year before pro- 
viding for Taxationis ..-__.. 93,78) 
From this should be deducted the 
value of the dividends which 
ve been, or are to be, distributed : 
{e} On Preference Shares ‘ 
(6) On Ordinary Shares 


leaving the gross value of the profit 
which is to be retained in the 
The Provision for Taxation based 
on the profit of the year and 
the transfer for the year to Tax 
Equalisation Account = as 
shown in the Statement of 
Profit and Loss amount to .. 
Deduct the amount of Income 
Tax recoverable by deduc- 
tions from the Dividends... 


60,028 


13,065 


Leaving a net amount of 


The gross amount of profit set aside 
for use in the business, £66,187, 
therefore has to bear a taxation 

of £46,963: this is approxi- 
mately 14s. 2d. in the £. 


(6) How THEY HAVE BEEN USED 
The amount of profit for the year to 
October 31, 1951, which has been set 
aside for use in the business is the net 
amount of profit shown above 


£19,224 
A comparison of the financial position at October 31, 1950, 
with that at October 31, 1951, shows that the profit has 
been absorbed in the business in the ways: 


£ 

There has been an increase in the book 
value of the Fixed Assets of .. a 
And in the value of Net Current Assets of 


1 
17,578 


32,974 

From this should be deducted the 
in Taxation reserves of 7 we 13,750 
giving a net increase of . £19,224 
_——_ 


The accounts are a useful text-book 
example for the student of the method of 
presentation of published accounts. 


No Sub-totals 


The profit and loss account of Atlas Stone is 
devoid of sub-totals, and only by making his 
own calculations can the shareholder relate 
the amount absorbed by his dividend—the 
capital is all in one class of shares—to the 
net profit and the amount added to reserves 
and carry forward. The account is laid out 
clearly enough, but it would have been 
desirable at least to strike a net profit after 
tax, without the necessity of compiling 4 
separate appropriation account. 
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Publications 


yaNDBOOK OF TAX ACCOUNTING METHODS. 
fdited by J. K. Lasser. (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, inc., New York. Macmillan & Co., 
lid, London. Price £4 ros. net.) 

The Handbook is designed, like its pre- 
decessors, the Handbook of Accounting Methods 
and the Handbook of Cost Accounting Methods, 
iso edited by Mr. Lasser, to provide 
guidance to problems peculiar to particu- 
yr American industries. Though the first 
sction does indeed include a_ general 
survey of tax principles, the book is not 
intended to be a detailed guide to Federal 
income taxation in the United States. 

The main part of the work consists of 
736 pages dealing with the tax problems of 
6 “industries” ranging from “ morti- 
cans” to stockbrokers, and is contributed 
by tax practitioners. This section is pre- 
ccded by a 130-page introduction by the 
Editor, intended to provide non-experts 
who may use the book with an idea of the 
mechanics of American tax accounting, 
ad is followed by an extensive biblio- 
gaphy, before which a British professional 
accountant might well quail. 


9% Hl itis difficult to review satisfactorily a book 
£19224 Hl of such wide scope, the value of which can 


only be appreciated fully after it has been 
tested by frequent use. The best approach 
here seems to be to appraise the probable 
wefulness of the work from the point of view 
of the prospective British user. 

The survey of the Federal income tax 
which occupies the first section is probably 
too general and too elementary (there are 
in this part few Statute or case references) 
to be of great value to a British practitioner, 
though readers, noting differences between 
United States and British practice, will 
fnd much of interest. It is perhaps merely 
because one is familiar with the British 
practice that the American system appears, 
iespite the strong family resemblance 
between the two taxes, so complex, and 
me is left with the impression that there 
must be a depressingly large absorption of 
tonomic resources in tax administration 
m both sides of the fiscal counter. 
aticularly striking to the British reader is 
he degree of administrative discretion in 
te hands of the Tax Commissioner, for 
‘ample in determining whether a method 
f accounting “‘ clearly reflects income”; 
‘discretion which, it seems, will not be 
disturbed by the Courts unless “ seriously 
bused.” (Page 9.) 

For those advising business men with 
‘aanections in the U.S.A. the main part 
of the book may well prove useful as a 
Ptliminary guide to the special tax prob- 


lems of the relevant trades, though it is 
hard to imagine that serious business 
decisions would be taken without obtaining 
expert local advice, a point, incidentally, 
which is much emphasised by the Editor. 
The public for books of this type is bound 
to be rather limited. By definition an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the general and particular 
tax problems of any given industry, trade, 
or profession, cannot be provided. The 
main demand seems likely to be from pro- 
fessional men who already have a sound 
knowledge of American tax law and who 
merely need a guide to the special problems 
of those businesses with which they may 
not happen to be familiar. For such persons 
the Handbook of Tax Accounting Methods 
may well be of great value. H.C.E, 


BUTTERWORTH’S COMMERCIAL CONTROLS. 
Four volumes. (Butterworth @ Co. (Pub- 
lishers), Ltd., London. Price £9 10s. net the set 
of 4 volumes (£9 135. post free): {2 155. net 
per quarter for fortnightly service.) 

During the war and immediately after- 
wards, Butterworth’s published their well- 
known Emergency Legislation Service, a regular 
loose-leaf service covering all the emergency 
legislation. They have now split this 
service into two separate parts, one of which 
is a comprehensive work of Statutory 
Instruments and the other, now under 
review, a comprehensive collection of those 
Acts and Orders which are of immediate 
interest to people in business. All the direct 
and delegated legislation controlling com- 
mercial transactions, by methods such as 
export and import controls, exchange 
controls, price controls and the like are 
reproduced in these four volumes, the first 
five parts of which (contained in Volume 1 
and a portion of Volume 2) cover subjects 
common to all types of businesses and parts 
6 to 9 of which (in the remainder of Volume 
2 and in Volumes 3 and 4) refer to par- 
ticular trades and industries. This re- 
classification of the earlier material, par- 
ticularly the grouping under specific trades 
and industries, much facilitates reference to 
the work. 

Normally the full text of Orders is given, 
including schedules of prices, but where, 
exceptionally, the publishers have con- 
tented themselves by reproducing a speci- 
men Order, or by giving notes showing how 
other Orders differ from the specimen, or by 
summarising the purport of the Order, 
copies of the full text may be obtained from 


them by means of reply-paid postcards. 


enclosed with the first volume. 


A feature of the work is that it may be 
kept up-to-date through the fortnightly 
service. A loose-leaf volume is provided in 
which the pages supplied through this | 
service may be filed, thus making the bound 
volumes and the loose-leaf volume a com- 
plete survey of all the commercial controls. 
A useful index is also supplied. 

The work is admirably edited and 
printed. Its high cost is no more than is 
justified for such a comprehensive work of 
reference. , 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE MUNICIPAL OFFICE MECHANISED. By 
J. H. Burton, F.1.M.7.A., F.S.A.A. (Gee & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

RANDOM REMINISCENCES. By Sir Arthur 
Cutforth, c.n.z., F.c.A. (Gee & Co. (Pub- 
lishers), Lid. Price 5s. net.) 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. By R. Borregaard. 
Third edition. This Is the Law Series. 
(Stevens & Sons, Ltd. Price 6s. net.) 
WOOLLEY’s HANDBOOK OF THE DEATH DUTIES. 
1951 Supplement to Seventh edition. By 
John Munkman. (The Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery Society, Lid. Supplement 2s. net.) 
RATE COLLECTION, 1950-1951. (The Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 1, 
Buckingham Place, London, S.W.1. Price 3s. 
post free.) 

THE VALUE OF ECONOMICS IN COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. (Business Ad- 
ministration Pamphlet No. 2. City of Birmingham 
College of Commerce, Suffolk Street, Birmingham, 
1. Price 6d. net. Postage extra.) 
COMMERCIAL GoopwiLtt. By A. Keith 
Sangster, LL.B., A.F.LA., A.c.Ls. Arthur 
Capper Moore Research Lecture, 1951. 
(Federal Institute of Accountants, Adelaide. No 
price stated.) 

ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER’S ACCOUNTS OF 
THE CORPORATION OF HORNSEY for the year 
ended March 31, 1951. 

Lancashire County Council’s FORECAST OF 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 1951-52 and 1952-53. 


A Practice Arbitration, arranged between 
the Institute of Arbitrators and the Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries, will be held at 
6 p.m. on March 20, at the Hall of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, Alder- 
manbury, E.C.2. No tickets are required 
and no charge will be made. An invitation 
is extended to accountants and articled 
clerks. 

The arbitrator is Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, President of 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries and 
Vice-President of the Institute of Arbitrators. 
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Legal 


Notes 


Company Law—Rights of Preference Shareholders 
in Winding-Up 

In re Savory (E. W.) Ltd. (1951, 
W.N. 619), a company had gone into 
voluntary liquidation and questions arose 
on the rights of the Preference shareholders. 
In the articles of association the relevant 
article ran: 


The Preference shares in the present capital 
shall confer on the holders the right to a fixed 


cumulative preferential dividend at the rate — 


of 6 per cent. per annum on the capital paid 

up thereon and shall rank both as regards 

dividends and capital in priority to all other 
shares, both present and future. 

After considering the earlier cases of 
In re Walter Symons, Ltd. (1934, Ch. 308), In 
re Wood, Skinner & Co., Ltd. (1944, Ch. 323) 
and In re F. de Jong & Co., Lid. (1946, 
Ch. 211), Wynn-Parry, J., gave the follow- 
ing decisions: 

(2) in the winding-up the Preference 
shareholders were entitled to arrears of 
dividend in priority to any repayment of 
capital to the ordinary shareholders; 

(b) the arrears were to be paid gross and 
not less income tax; ; 

(c) the arrears were to be calculated up 
to the beginning of the winding-up and not 
up to the date of repayment. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Revocation of 
Will—Admission to Probate of Foreign Will 

A testator, who was a British subject 
domiciled in England, possessed property 
both in England and in Belgium. In 1947 
he made a will in Belgium according to 
Belgian law and by this he disposed of his 
Belgian property. In 1949 he made an 
English will which was expressly confined 
to his property in England and which 
contained a revocation clause; when giving 
instructic 1s for this will, he told his solicitor 
not to worry about the Belgian property as 
he had made a Belgian will dealing with 
that. 

In the Estate of Wayland (1951, 
2 A.E.R. 1041), the executors asked for 
probate, not only of the English will, the 
validity of which was not in doubt, but also 
of the Belgian will. Pearce, J., granted 
probate. He said that the revocation clause 
was only intended to revoke previous wills 
dealing with the testator’s property in 
England and did not revoke the Belgian 


will; further, by. Section 2 (1) of the 
Administration of Justice Act, 1932, the 
Court had power to grant probate of the 
Belgian will even though it disposed of no 
property in England and in the circum- 
stances of the case it was right that probate 
should be granted. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Dependent Rela- 
tive Revocation 
In the Estate of Bromham deceased 


(1951, W.N. 603), a testator died in Janu- 


ary 1950, and there was found among his 
possessions a mutilated will which he had 
duly executed in 1945. About the end of 
1949 the testator had expressed an intention 
of altering his will but he had been unable 
to arrange an appointment with his solicitor, 
who later died. This upset him and he 
decided not to give any instructions for a 
new will until he was better. In fact, his 
health shortly afterwards became worse and 
he never gave any instructions. There was 
no direct evidence of the date when he 
mutilated the will. 

Lord Merriman, P., said that the proper 
inference to draw was that the testator only 
mutilated the will because he intended to 
make another will, and the long lapse of 
time between the date of mutilation and his 
death was irrelevant: The doctrine of 
dependent relative revocation applied and 
the 1945 will should be admitted to probate. 


Insolvency—Wording of Bankruptcy Notices and 
Petitions 
The importance of the wording in bank- 
ruptcy notices and petitions was again 
emphasised in re a Debtor (No. 41 of 
1951) (1952, 1 A.E.R., 107). During the 
winding-up of the M company a Court 
order was made that the debtor should pay 
£x to H as liquidator of the company in 
respect of unpaid calls on shares. No pay- 
ment was made and a bankruptcy notice 
was served of which the relevant parts read 
as follows: F 
To [the debtor] ex parte H. liquidator of 
M., Ltd. Take notice that. . . you must pay 
to H., liquidator of M., Ltd., £x claimed by 
H., liquidator of M., Ltd., as being the amount 
due on a final order obtained by him against 
you . . . or you must satisfy this court that 


you have a counterclaim, set-o!’ or cro, 

demand against him... . 

A bankruptcy petition in the n .me of thy 

liquidator was later presented, and th 

debtor contended that both the »otice ang 
the petition were invalid. 

The Court upheld the debtor’s contentions 
for the following reasons: 

(a) the notice and petition oug it to hay 
been served and presented in the nam 
of the company and not of the liquids. 
tor. The assets of a persorval debto 
vest in his trustee in bankruptcy, but 
without a special and unusual order of 
the Court the assets of a company in 
liquidation do not vest in the liquidator 
but remain vested in the company in 
liquidation. 

(6) the notice did not comply strictly with 
the form of the judgment on which it 
was based: the judgment referred t 
“Has liquidator ” whereas the notice 
required payment to “ H liquidator.” 

(c) the notice referred to a counterclaim or 
set-off against H which was quite a 
different matter from a counterclaim 
or set-off against the company on 
whose behalf he might be acting. 

Their lordships referred to re a Debio 

(No. 21 of 1950) (1950, 2 A.E.R., 1129), and 

said that it was enough for the debtor to 

show not that he had been misled by the 
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Insolvency—Rights of Execution Creditor againt | 4 
Trustee and 
In re Love (1951, 2 A.E.R. 1016), the “. 
Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of Hat 
Danckwerts, J., which was noted on (Al 
page 357 of Accountancy for September Che 
1951. Mr. 
Edt 

Miscellaneous—Powers of gas Officials © na 
Enter Premises. i 
In Grove v. Eastern Gas Boar @ ,,.. 
(1951, 2 A.E.R. 1051), the court of Appell Hi tan 
affirmed the decision of Hilberry, J. 3% and 
noted in Accountancy for September HG, 
1951, (page 357). wit 
tion 
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Birmingham University Accounting imp 
Society that 

The Birmingham University Accounting J tot 
Society held a successful luncheon 3% poli 
January 22, at which the guests wet E 
members of the local Joint Committee FH Soc 
the accountancy profession and the univer i on 
sities. In the discussion which followed, tht Hi doc 
undergraduates were able to put f pay 
their opinions on the universities schem Hi gui 
and to hear the views of members of the tha 
profession. = 
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THE SOCIETY OF 


Incorporated 


Accountants 


THE SOCIETY’S LIST OF MEMBERS 


THE NEXT EDITION OF THE SOcIETY’s 
List of Members is in course of preparation 
and will be published early in 1953. 
Members who have not already notified 
the Society of changes of address or appoint- 
ment are requested to do so without delay. 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE 


Tat INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ DisTRICT 
Society of North Lancashire held a dinner 
at the Bull and Royal Hotel, Preston, on 
February 1, under the chairmanship of its 
President, Mr. John Wareing, F.s.a.a. The 
guests included the Mayor of Preston 
(Councillor J. W. Taylor, F.c.1.s.); The 
Right Hon. Ralph Assheton, P.c., J.P., M.P.; 
Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, F.s.a.a. (President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants) 
and Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary); His 
Honour Judge Allan Walmsley, x.c.; the 
Mayor of Blackburn (Alderman William 
Hare, j.P., F.c.A.); the Mayor of Blackpool 
(Alderman Joseph Hill, j.p.); the Mayor of 
Chorley (Alderman Charles Williams, J.P.); 
Mr. Percy Lord, B.sc., M.ED. (Deputy 
Education Officer for Lancashire); and 
representatives of other professional bodies, 
banking and commerce in the area. 

Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P., proposing the 
toast of the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, said he thought the country realised 
and welcomed the fact that the present 
Government was taking firm action to deal 
with the almost desperate economic situa- 
tion. No business man—and certainly no 
accountant—welcomed the proposal to 
impose an Excess Profits Tax. He believed 
that however carefully devised, it was bound 
to be economically harmful, even if it were 
Politically necessary. 

He had read with great interest the 
Society’s memorandum to the Chancellor 
on the subject and thought it a very wise 
document. He hoped the Chancellor would 
Pay it great attention and take some 
guidance from it—especially the suggestions 
that fair alternative standards should be 
available and that some steps should be 
taken to deal with the Profits Tax. As the 


Society rightly pointed out, the Profits Tax 
had undesirable features in that it was 
largely indefinite and contingent. 

In his view the Budget would be a failure 
unless taxation was amended in such a way 
that greater incentives to work were 
provided for every section of the com- 
munity. This applied as much to those in 
the higher taxation brackets as to others, 
because the present system and incidence of 
taxation gave no encouragement to any 
man to accept greater responsibility. 

Mr. Assheton said he considered it was of 
great importance to educate the public in 
the true nature of profits—a matter in 
which accountants could give so much help. 
At a time of inflation accounts did not give 
a true picture of the profits of a business 
unless adequate reserves were made to 
replace plant and machinery, which might 
easily now cost three, four or five times as 
much as the item being replaced. This 
whittling down of real capital was part of 
their problem in not having sound money, 
and until they did get back to sound money 
accountants could not do their job properly. 
He looked forward to the period—not too 
far distant—when the pound would be once 
more convertible and able to look other 
currency in the face. 

Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, President, 
thanking Mr. Ralph Assheton for proposing 
the ‘toast of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants, said they noted with pleasure 
his long and honourable association with 
the House of Commons and the important 
Government offices which he had held from 
time to time. His chairmanship of the 
Public Accounts Committee was a tribute 
to, as well as an opportunity for, his well- 
known ability and experience. 

Mr. Barrowcliff suggested that there 
never was a time when criticism and 
challenge were more required on the 
question of central and local authority 
expenditure than today. They were suffer- 
ing from excessive expenditure of this kind, 
much heavier than any country could stand. 
It was all very well for Governments to call 
upon individuals to retrench and economise 
—and of course it was their duty to respond 
to these calls to the best of their ability— 
but Governments should surely put their 
own house in order first. What was more 
—could they not achieve infinitely more 
than the ordinary citizen could ever hope 
to do? To take one instance, did they 


realise that the estimated expenditure for 
1950-51 on the social services by all public 
authorities amounted to 62s. per week for 
a family of four persons ? That was equal 
to 15s. 6d. per head per week including 
children. Looked at as a weight on each 
worker’s shoulders, it meant 31s. per week 
(even including wives). 

It was not a case of cutting down the 
social services. It was a case of rooting out 
ruthlessly all the waste and extravagance 
which seemed to have got into the whole 
system—rooting it out to avoid i 
the existing general level of the social 
services. 

That was notall by any means. There were 
many other departments of central authority 
spending at a rate which left ordinary folks 
wondering where it was going to end. Had 
they lost their sense of values through the 
colossal expenditure of the past few years? 
Had their sense of proportion been lost? 
Ordinary national expenditure was £737 
million in 1935-36 and £3,238 million in 
1950-51. Nearly four and a half times more. 

The people should be encouraged to save. 
He would say, give the people back their 
freedom to manage their own budgets a little 
more and freedom to use their inherent 
capacity for thrift. The only way to do 
that—as far as he could see—was an 
immediate reduction in direct taxation, 

Mr. Barrowcliff said that he was grateful 
for what Mr. Assheton had said on the 
question of the changed price level. He 
was proud to say that the Council of the 
Society had taken steps to resolve the 
present difficulty. They had appointed 
a representative committee to try and 
agree upon recommendations which would 
be acceptable to the accountancy pro- 
fession and to the business world. 
Several meetings had already been held 
and he thought they were on the way to some 
early agreement on the matter. He was 
himself satisfied that depreciation based on 
current replacement cost, and not on original 
cost, should be the proper charge against 
profits: in his view profits were not accurately 
measured unless this wasdone, Their present 
conventions were involving industry in grave 
wastage of capital. Furthermore, serious 
harm was done by taxation based on the real 
profit plus a wastage of capital treated as 
profit. Itwas for accountants tosay what were 
profits—real profits. It was no use looking 
to the Government or the Inland Revenue 
to define profits for them. That was their 
job—they should be the leaders in stating 
clearly what profits really were. They had 
delayed long enough and great damage 
had been done. They must now treat it as 
a matter of grave urgency. 

Mr. Walter H. Marsden, F.s.A.A. a past- 
President of the District Society. and 
member of the Council, proposed the toast 
of “ The Guests.”” He observed that good- 
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will and good deeds were more effective 
than conferences and badges. 

Judge Allan Walmsley, xk.c., in response, 
said that both law and accountancy 
fulfilled functions essential to the life ofa 
civilised community. Without accountants 
the commercial life of the country could not 
be carried on and public services could not 
function. 

Mr. Percy Lord, Deputy: Education 
Officer for Lancashire, who also replied to 
the toast, said that when they considered 
rising costs and intangible assets—human 
happiness and contentment which the 
present education system produced—the 
county’s bill for education was not so 
terrific as it might seem. 


Results 


OF EXAMINATIONS 


NOVEMBER 1951 


FINAL EXAMINATION PARTS I AND II 
Honours Candidates (6) 

Barnes, Ernest William (with J. & A. W. 
Sully & Co.), Bristol. (First Certificate of Merit and 
First Prize.) 

MatTuER, Derek (with Cooper Brothers & 
Co.), Liverpool. (Second Certificate of Merit and 
Second Prize.) 

Reeve, Kenneth Charles (with Duck, Mans- 
field & Co.), London. (Third Certificate of Merit.) 

Davis, Kenneth George (with Armson, Ward 
& Co.), London. (Fourth Certificate of Merit.) 

Swann, Francis Edwin William (with Burrows 
& White), Nottingham. (Fifth Certificate of 
Merit.) 

Leonarp1, Eric (with Burrows & White), 
Nottingham. (Sixth Certificate of Merit.) 


Candidates Passed (162) 
Bath—Baicent, Geoffrey Wallace (with 
Harrison Smith & Haughton); Brewster, Roy 
Burnett (with Mundy, Brewer & Johnson). 
Birmingham—Apcock, John Robert (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Astley, 


Philip Thomas (with Allen, Edwards & Co); ~ 


Grunpy, Harry (with Buckle, Wilk & Co.); 
Jens, Colin (with Newman, Biggs & Co.). 

Blackpool—Barton, Eric Edward (with 
Bowman, Grimshaw & Co.); Gwitt, Arthur 
(with John Potter & Harrison). 

Bombay—Buat1a, Shanker Mulji, 3.com. 
(formerly with Gondalia & Mandviwalla) ; 
Mistry, Dinshaw Maneck (formerly with S. B. 
Billimoria & Co.). 

Bradford—Pratt, Bernard (with R. S. 
Dawson & Co.); Ritey, Jack (with Rawlinson, 
Greaves & Mitchell); Verrry, Leonard (with 
Williamson, Butterfield & Roberts). 

Brighton—Dunx, John Emmerson (with 
Carpenter, Arnold & Turner). 

Bristol—Sessions, Stanley George (with 
Ham, Jackson & Brown); THopy, Herbert Alan 
(with Solomon Hare & Co.). 
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Calcutta—Dinpa, Nisith Kumar, 3.com. 
(formerly with S. R. Batliboi & Co.); Gupra, 
Gopal Chandra, B.com. (formerly with Singhi & 
Co.); Sen, Dilip Kumar, B.a. (formerly with 
G. Basu & Co.). 

Cardiff—Grirrtrus, Leonard Vivian (with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Lewis, Eric 


_ David (with Henderson, Griffiths & Co.). 


Chester—Jenxinc, Ronald Clement (City 
Treasurer’s Office). 

Colchester—Kirsy, William Edward George 
(with Norman F. Kirby). 

Croydon—Jones, William Peter (with Alfred 
Wright & Co.). 

Doncaster—Crinpiz, Alan (with Watson, 
Waddington & Sharp). 

Dorchester—Scriven, John Benfield Pearce 
(with Edwards & Edwards). 

Douglas (Isle of Man)—Earnsnaw, Stanley 
John (with J. B. Garside). 

Dublin—Lewis, Victor Charles (with Hodg- 
son, Harris & Co.). 

Halifax—Suarp, Leslie (Borough Treasurer’s 
Department); Wricut, Leslie (with Armitage 


& Norton). 

Hastings-—Wasner, Cyril John (with 
Gibbons & Mitchell). 

Hereford—P iummer, Arthur William (with 
Thompson & Wood). 

Huddersfield—Haruinc, 
(with Wheawill & Sudworth). 


Frank Gordon 


Hull—Rosmson, Reginald Arthur (with 


Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Kanpur—Buatta, Anand Prakash (formerly 
with P. L. Tandon & Co.). 

King’s: Lynn—Dawes, John Gordon (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 

Leeds—Assortt, Harry (with Croudson & 
Co.); Gamste, John (with Alexander, Sagar & 
Co.); Greenwoop, Eric (with Croudson & 
Co.); Hawkin, Edward (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); Maxutnson, Stuart (with 
W. H. Sands); Rerrin, Gordon Trasler (with 
Charles F. Beer & Co.); Sires, James Allan 
(with A. France & Co.); Warne, Robert (with 
S. R. Fuller & Co.); Woop, Alan Stewart (with 
Frank Hall). 

Leicester — Hunter, William John (with 
Thomas May & Co.); Moore, Arthur George 
(with Shirley March, Bosworth, Cramp & Co.); 
SHooTER, William Kenneth (with Bolton, 
Bullivant & Co.); Spencer, Barry (with 
Sharman & Fielding). 

Lichfield—Jurr, Wilfred Lionel (with C. L. 
Dain & Co.). 

Lincoln—CuristiaAn, Roy Leslie (with J. 
Nicholson & Co.). 


, SUMMARY 

i Modified 
Parts Part I Inter- Pre- Pre- Total 

I&II only mediate liminary _ liminary 
Candidates Awarded Honours 6 — 9 2 _ 17 
Candidates Passed i net ee 171 290 42 26 691 
Candidates Successful .. -- 168 299 44 26 708 
Candidates Failed “e -. 287 286 379 84 21 1,057 
Total .. os - -» = 455 457 678 128 47 1,765 
— 


Of the candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination, 34 satisfied the Examines 
in Part I only and go in Part II only. 


Lisbon—Gricssy, William Robert (wig, 
Barton, Mayhew & Co.). 

Liverpool—Gerrarp, George Alec (wit, 
Louis Nicholas & Co.); Orsen, 
Viggor, B.com. (with Lithgow, Neon & (4). 
Sette, John Laurence (with F. \, Cawson, 
Webster & Co.). 

London—Ayres, John Robert ‘with Aller 
Baldry, Holman & Best); Bacoer, ! ric Herber 
(with Kay, Keeping & Co.); Bac.ey, Henry 
Joseph (with Thomson McLintock & Co); 
Batpwin, Frederic Arthur (formerly with 4 
Hornby & Co.); Barrett, John Alfred James 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitcheli & Co); 
Brooker, Ronald Patrick (Official! Receiver’s 
Department, Board of Trade); Brown, Gerald 
Deshborough (with Charles Wakciing & Co,); 
Buckte, Stanley (with F. W. Stephens & Co); 
Cameron, Kenneth John Charles (with Farrow, 
Bersey, Gain, Vincent & Co.); Coxrirtp, John 
Archer (with Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best); 
Creep, Richard Albert (with Ford, Bull, Ellis & 
Reid); CunnincHam, Geoffrey Alan (with 
Walter J. Smith & Son); Davis, Frederick 
William (with Reddall, Osborne & (Co); 
Fisner, Colin (with Westbury, Schotness & 
Co.); Franxcom, Philip James Lea (with 
Farrow, Bersey, Gain, Vincent & (); 
Garoviner, Leslie Henry (with Hibbert, Sier, 
Woods & Co.); GrtsBporNne, Frank Edward 
(formerly with Aldred, Bell & Co.); Gornox, 
Alan Simon (with Wm. A. J. Ling & Co); 
Graney, Denis Frederick Stanley (with 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery); Hamm, 
Anthony (with Spicer & Pegler); Hannay, 
Arthur Francis (with Deliotte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co.); Hawkins, Kenneth Neale (with 
Cassleton Elliott & Co.); Harn, John Robert 
(with Francis F. King & Son); Hearn, Ronald 
Clifford (with Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs & Gillett); 
Heron, John Maxwell (with Rawlinson and 
Hunter); Hipesranp, Norman (with Cole, 
Dickin & Hills); Howe, James William (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Janes, 
Stanley John (with Spicer & Pegler); Jerrzry, 
Kenneth Noel (with Ball, Baker & Co); 
Keocan, Stanley Dalton (with P. B. Bishop & 
Co.); Kinc, John Walter (with Gilberts, 
Hallett & Eglington); KNowzson, Arthur 
William (with Singleton, Fabian & Co); 
Krott, Joachim Ulrich (with Cole, Dickin & 
Hills); LapyMan, Stanley John (with Binder, 
Hamlyn & Co.); Lanxam, Bertram Charles 
(with Annan, Dexter & Co.); LAWRENCE, 
Leonard Lancelot (with Clarkson Webb & 
Dewar); Lockyer, Frederick William (with 
H. Thomas & Co.); Low1s, Robert Alexander 
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(vith Price. ‘Vaterhouse & Co.); Muizng, Albert 
Wiliam (vith Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
(.); Mos:, Philip Wallace (with Andw. W. 
jur & Co. ; Murpny, Terence Edwin Daniel 
iyith Cole, Dickin & Hills); Perera, Robert 
sidney (wit Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.) ; 
pper, Keoncth George (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Grifiths & Co.); Porter, Gordon Byrd (with 
gone, Porter & Stone); Porrs, Alexander 
francis (with George A. Touche & Co.); Pucn, 
John Beresford (with Hatfield, Dixon, Roberts, 
Wright & Co.); Putxen, William John (with 
Fitzpatrick. Graham & Co.); Rawie, Roy 
Henry (with Merrett, Son & Street); Roacn, 
Peter Irwin (with Morgan & Co.); Seymour, 
john Henry (with Hatfield, Dixon, Roberts, 
Wright & Co.); SHaw, Laurence Bertram 
Robert (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; 
Supson, James John (with Chantrey, Button 
& Co.); Sivstapt, Toni Brian (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Siape, Felice Vera 
(vith Barton, Mayhew & Co.); Smart, Alan 
George (with Myring & Bradbury); Smrrn, 
Henry Alfred (with Hays, Akers & Hays); 
Sur, Leslie Edward George (formerly with 
Martin, Farlow & Co.); Srappon, John Nigel 
with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.); Sroxes, 
frank Arnold (with Duck, Mansfield & Co.); 
Tawarres, John Gerald (with Woodington, 
Bubb & Co.); Taytor, Derek John (with 
layton-Bennett, Billingham & Co.); Tomxins, 
Anthony Bernard (with Mayhew & Lawley); 
TowsetT, Alan Jeffrey (with Smallfield, 
Rawlins & Co.); VALLANnce, Wilfred George 
wih Thorne, Lancaster & Co.); Warp, 
Kenneth Albert (with Clarkson & Rumble); 
Warrs, Robert Everett (with Farrow, Bersey, 
Gain, Vincent & Co.). 

Lowestoft—Lino, Geoffrey (with Tunbridge, 
lacey & Co.); Perry, Sydney (formerly with 
Tunbridge, Lacey & Co.). 

Luton—Firrron, James Stuart (with Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co.); Fuiier, Peter Denis (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Manchester—Cuertruam, Jack (with Dear- 
den, Gilliat & Co.); Hanninc, Stanley 
Wiliam (with Hartley, Turner. & Son); 
Hears, Alan Albert (with Halliday, Pearson & 
(o.); RensHaw, Charles Stanley (with Cooper 
brothers & Co.); RicHARDson, John (with 
Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner); Row anp, Fred 
with Fred A. Fitton, Wilson, Smith & Martin) ; 
Worth, Arnold James (with J. B. Boyd, 
Wrigley & Co.). 

Nairobi—Waurre, Christopher Frank (with 
Dunstan Adams & May). 

Neath—Hiti, David Ronald (with Jennings 
t Watkins); Jenxrns, William Rhidian (with 
Jennings & Watkins). 

Newcastle upon Tyne—Srewart, Roy 
nine (with Winter, Robinson & Sisson). 
Northampton—Reason, William Matthew 
with J. R. Watson & Co.). 

North Shields—Cuapman, John Clement 
with T. Stanley Milburn). 

Norwich—Bripewei, Jack William (with 
Harman & Gowen). 

Nottingham—Casumore, Jack (with Hub- 
lat, Durose & Pain). 

Otley— Watson, Alan Frank (with Hollings, 
Gowe, Storr & Co.). 

Paignton—Man.ey, Peter Pearce 
XW. G. Taper). 

Seaton. Back, Bruce Robert Roper (with 
lentell & Trenchard). 


(with 


Sheffield—Burkinsuaw, Norman Bloor (with 
Cooper Brothers & Co.). 

Shrewsbury — Davies, William Howard 
(with Dyke & Ruscoe); Hancocxs, Cecil 
Ernest (with Geo. O. Harrison & Co.). 

Smethwick—Brown, William Eric (with 
Pinner, Ryley & Co.). 

Southport—Ba.i, Thomas (with Beaver, 
Bowen & Co.). 

Stoke-on-Trent—Caw.ey, Colin (with J. 
Paterson Brodie & Son); Harris, Ronald 
Charles (with J. Paterson Brodie & Son). 

Sunderland—Grauas, James (with Laver- 
ick, Walton & Co.). 

Swansea—James, David Brian (with Francis 
& Williams). 
.Tolworth—Woop, Peter Anthony (with 
Victor W. Sayer & Co.). 

Wellingborough—U.yarrt, Reginald (with 
James & Sanders). 

Winchester—Samuez zs, Reginald Alan (with 
Critchley, Pigott & Knowles). 

Wolverhampton—Hart, Geolfrey (with 
T. E. Lowe & Co.); Smrru, John Walton (with 
W. Vincent Vale & Co.). 

Worcester Park—Lecper, Idris Richard 
(with Samuda, Beresford & Co.). 

Wrexham—Wricnt, Idris (with John Davies 
& Co.). : 

York—Garpiner, Francis Michael Hugh 
(with F. C. Gardiner & Co.); Mepp, Thomas 
Francis (with Pulleyn, Creer & Co.); NEEDHAM, 
Cyril Ernest (with Pulleyn, Creer & Co.). 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
Part I only 
Candidates Passed (171) 
NAMES ON REQUEST 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Honours Candidates (9) 
Wueaton, Michael Henry (with Mullens & 


Robinson), Port Talbot. (First Place Certificate 


and First Prize.) 

Apams, Hubert Theodore (with Kilby & Fox); 
Northampton. (Second Place Certificate and Second 
Prize.) 

NArRIELVALA, Pestonji Mancherji (with S. R. 
Batliboi & Co.), Calcutta. (Third Place Certificate 
and Third Prize.) 

Seep, John Desmond (with Higson & Co.), 
Nottingham. (Fourth Place Certificate.) 

Bunn, William (with Price Waterhouse & 
Co.), Newcastle upon Tyne. (Fifth Place Cer- 
tificate.) 

Prrman, John Michael (with Spicer & Pegler), 
London. (Sixth Place Certificate.) 

Henver, John Derrik (City Treasurer’s 
Department), Coventry. (Seventh Place Certifi- 
cate.) 


Mrrra, Salil Kumar (with G. Basu & Co.), 
Calcutta. (Eighth Place Certificate.) 

Haris, Douglas Walter Sainty (with L. M. 
Bayliss & Co.), Lincoln. (Ninth Place Certificate.) 


Candidates Passed (290) 

Ashton-under-Lyne—BirtwisTLe, 
Garfield (with Fred. Thornley). 

Aylesbury—Dosson, Hubert 
Ramsden). 

Bacup—McKone ey, Ian (with J. H. Lord 
& Co.). 

Bath—Burrows, Norman John (with Raw- 
lings, Sheppard & Wall); Lock, George 


David 
(with R. 


Andrew Wilberforce (with Mundy, Brewer & 
Johnson). : 

Bedford—Bran, Hubert Kenneth (County 
Treasurer’s Office). ' 

Birmingham—Barirren, Frederick John, 
B.sc. (Inland Revenue); CHANDLER, John 
Gordon (with George A. Touche & Co.); 
Fianerty, Alan John (with Harcourt, Picken 
& Co.); Jennincs, Stanley Wilfred (with John 
Lewis & Co.); Warp, Ernest Robert (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.); Woop, 
Raymond Kenneth (with Attiwell & Co.). 

Blackburn—Smrtn, Colin Thomas (with W. 
Ainsworth & Co.). 

Blackpool—Cumsersatcn, Ian (with John 
Potter & Harrison); MALTMAN, Peter McINTosH 
(with Bowman, Grimshaw & Co.). 

Bolton—Hucues, Arthur Leeming (wi 
P. & J. Kevan). 

Bombay—Cueryan, Poothicote Oommen, 
B.A. (formerly with Gondalia & Mandviwalla) ; 
Daruwata, Sham Tehmurasp Byramji, B.com. 
(formerly with D. N. Navder & Co.); Kapapia, 
Pesi Jamshedji, B.com, (with S. B. Billimoria & 
Co.); Rao, Gady Krishna (formerly with A. 
Seshagiri Rao); Rao, Kesiraju Subba (formerly 
with Gondalia & Mandviwalla). 

Bournemouth—Hn, John Lansdown (with 
Tutte & Knapper); Puppie, Peter Gordon 
(with Bicker, Son & Dowden); THRELFALL, 
James Robert (with Chappell Schofield & Co.) ; 
We tts, Edward (with Alfred Collins & Co.). 

Bradford — Gover, John. Derek (with 
Thoseby, Son & Co.); Haut, Philip Stuart (with 
C. J. Russam & Co.); Lawrence, Derek (with 
Rhodes, Stringer & Co.); Lonspate, Bryan 
(with Wade Hustwick & Sons); Smrrx, John 
Philipson (with C. W. Allan). 

Bridgnorth—BreakwELL, Francis Roy (with 
F. C. Wall). 

Bridgwater—Pincxarp, John Moore (with 
Butterworth, Jones & Co.)} Warts, Geoffrey 
Hancer (with Burston, Dimmock & Mason). 

Bristol—Cawpse 1, Ian James (with Solomon 
Hare & Co.); FRAnKuIN, Royston Frederick 
(with A. F. Roberts & Co.). 

Bury—Bvrns, Neil (with E. B. Jones). 

Calcutta — Bennett, Frank Constantine 
Denis (with Price Waterhouse, Peat & Co.); 
Cuovupuury, Kalika Prasanna, 8.com. (formerly 
with P. K. Mitra & Co.); GHose, Tapan 
Kumar, m.sc., B.sc. (with S. K. Basu & Co.); 
Meuera, Bholanath, s.com. (formerly with Pal & 
Roy); Sen, Bansi, s.com. (formerly with Price 
Waterhouse, Peat & Co.). 

Cambridge—Aves, Kenneth (with Slater, 
Dominy & Swann); THur.ey, Richard (with 
Slater, Dominy & Swann). 

Canterbury—Cozens, Ernest James (with 
Larking & Larking). 

Cardiff—Broom, Anthony Ernest John (with 
J.- Wallace Williams & Co.); BuRcHELL, 
Graham George Mark (with Sweeting, Pearce, 
Davies & Co.); Errincton, Peter (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); LitrLesrone, 
Neville (with David N. Curitz); McLoucHum, 
Terence Vincent (with Alban & Lamb). 

Chester—Martin, Kenneth Alexander (with 
Walter Baird & Co.). 

Colchester—Harrison, Keith John (with 
Bland, Fielden & Co.). 

Coleford—Baxer, Royston James (with 
Geoffrey T. Barter). . 

Coleraine—Hutcuinson, Alexander (with 
Frederick Dall Gray & Co.). 
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Cork—O’Lgary, John Francis, B.com. (with 
Stapleton & Co.). 

Dewsbury—Jones, David (with W. D. 
Burlinson & Co.). 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—Karran, Brian 
(with J. B. Bolton). 

Dublin — Baker, Arthur Richard (with 
Cooper & Kenny); Banxs, Donald Thomas 
(with Brown, Lewis & White); Heary, Liam 
Padraig (with J. A. Kinnear & Co.); McQuit- 
LAN, Kenneth Michael (with Kennedy, Crowley 
& Co.); SrrickLanp, James Augustine (with 
R. P. J. Smyth & Co.); Watsn, John Francis 
(with Fagan & Co.). ; 

Dudley—Rosinson, Geoffrey (with Wm. 
Lloyd & Co.); Smrru, Ian Martin (with Gough, 
Wright & Co.). 

Edinburgh—Srewart, Victor Colvin (Dis- 
trict Auditors’ Department, Ministry of Health). 

Elgin—Gow, Norman James (with F. A. 
Ritson & Co.). 

Fareham—Srroup, Frank William (with 
A. J. Palmer & Co.). 

Glasgow—Cvrarie, John (with John S. Gavin 
& Son); Murrneap, Kenneth Frank (with 
David Strathie & Co.). 

Goole—Hatrietp, John (with G. W. Town- 
end & Co.). 

Gravesend—Dyer, Herbert George Samuel 
(Deputy Borough Treasurer). 

Grays—Boucutwoop, Roy Dennis (with 
Rowland Hall & Co.). 

Grimsby—Craven, Alfred Edward (with 
Forrester, Boyd & Co.); Nunn, Bryan Harris 
(with Hodgson, Harris & Co.); STANDALOFT, 
George Brierley (with Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Halifax—Harker, Godfrey Howard (with 
Kilby, Sutcliffe & Co.). 

Harrow—Tuompson, Herbert Stanley (with 
Hill, Wooldridge & Co.). 

Huddersfield—Armirace, David Gordon 
(with Armitage & Norton). , 

Hull—Cuerry, Eric Harold (with Brodie, 
Gibson & Co.); Dgarman, John Charles (with 
Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co.); Gm~incwaTER, 
Gordon Neville (with Harold F. Edwards); 
Wattace, Alexander James (with A. Mac- 
donald & Co.); Wattuam, Philip Anthony 
(with Gale & Hutchinson); Wriu1amson, Eric 
(with Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Hungerford—Qua.uincton, William Henry 
(with Harmon Smith & Co.). 

Kelso—Toxe y, Albert Victor (with John J. 
Welch & Co.). 

Kettering—Darnett, John (with Hodge & 
Baxter). 

Kidderminster—Bennett, Leonard John 
(with Moulder & Tyers). 

Leamington Spa — Greenway, Richard 
Alan (with D. A. Owen & Co.). 

Leeds—Acar, Brian (with W. L. Gallant & 
Co.); Bankes, Peter Derek (with Pickard, 
Penn€ & Co.); Caste, Denys (with J. Stuart 
Chalton & Co.); Cooprr, Denis (with Beevers 
& Adgie); Enprersy, Ronald (with Pickard, 
Penny & Co.); Lorp, David (with Thomas 
Coombs & Son); Mexia, John (with Ralph 
Holmes & Co.); Pemperton, John (with J. W. 
Close Hirst & Co.); Pinper, Thomas Elwood 
(with Victor Walton & Co.); Reast, Gordon 
Brandon (with Fredk. C. Crosland & Co.). 

Leicester—Austin, Derek Arthur (with 
F. W. Clarke & Co.); BiuNDELL, James Brian 
(with Alfred E. Deacon & Co.); Garsipe, 
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Roger George (with C. F. Ross); Harris, 
Trevor Henry (with Hopps & Bankart); Swin- 
FIELD, William Dennis (with Alfred G. Deacon 
& Co.); Tess, Douglas (with Bland, Carryer 
& McAlpin); Tusramn, Colin Roger (with 
Thomas May & Co.); Wru1amson, Douglas 
Thomas (with Frank Haynes & Co.). 

Letchworth—Ox.ape, Richard Graham 
(with Amsdon, Cossart & Wells). 

Limerick — Power, Gerard Noel (with 
Michael K. Wallace). 

Liskeard—Arno .p, William Desmond (with 
E. H. Eastoe). 

Liverpool—Carr, Norman Joseph (with 
Harmood Banner, Lewis & Mounsey); Davies, 
Joseph Alfred Thomas (with Louis Nicholas & 
Co.); Dunninc, Henry Edward (with E. J. 
Williams & Co.); Gare, Allan Gordon (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); MutvrHit1, 
Peter (with Hodgson, Harris & Co.); Ross, 
Alfred Thomas (with Harmood Banner, Lewis 
& Mounsey. 

London — Amspon, Leslie George (with 
Amsdon, Cossart & Wells); ANpEerson, Arthur 
David James (with Smith & Williamson); 
Armour, Arthur Frederick (with R. M. Walters 
& Co.); ARUNDELL, Victor Charles (with 
Milne, Gregg & Turnbull); Atrwoop, Herbert 
Gordon (with Bendall & Findlay); Austin, 
Clive (with Stanley Gorrie, Whitson & Burkitt) ; 
Barton, Derek Hugh (with Mathieson, King & 
Co.); Beate, Gerald Montague (with B. de V. 
Hardcastle, Burton & Co.); BrensBow, David 
Thomas (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); BENNETT, Leonard James (with Singleton, 
Fabian & Co.); BLEeNKinsop, Gordon Penrhyn 
(with Martin, Farlow & Co.); BRADLEY, 
Derrick Arthur William (with Ponsford, Braddy 
& Co.); Butmer, Kenneth (with Allan, Charles- 
worth & Co.); Burton, George Ashton (with 
A. G. Sayers, Seaton & Butterworth); Carr, 
Raymond Harold (with J. H. Champness, 
Corderoy, Beesly & Co.); Cuarrry, Michael 
Skelton (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); CHartton, Cyril Francis (with Leech, 
Evans, Blount & Co.); CHEEsMAN, Frederick 
Kenneth John (with Henry White & Co.); 
Cuoppinc, Joseph (with Cooper Brothers & 
Co.); Coxuins, Leonard Horace (with Hogg, 
Bullimore & Co.); Copparp, Ronald Jack 
(with Fitzwilliams & Co.); Crane, Peter 
Edward (with George A. Touche & Co.); 
Crowe, Edwin Peter (with Alfred G. Deacon 
& Co.); Davies, Bernard Colson (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Dockeritt, Trevor 
Haydn (with Milne, Gregg & Turnbull); Don, 
Laurence (with R. Brooks, Trueman & Wright) ; 
Donovan, John Edward (with James Todd & 
Co.); Driver, Jamshed Darab, s.sc. (with 
Alabaster, Stray & Clogg); Ettacotr, John 
Gallon (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.) ; 
Exuts, William George Edward (with Lomax, 
Clements & Co.); Emmrrr, Raymond Linskill 
(with Cooper Brothers & Co.); ENGLAND, 
Lawrence Geoffrey (with Kemp, Chatteris & 
Co.); Evans, Alan John (with Fairbairn, 
Wingfield & Wykes); Every, Cyril Trevor 
(with Carr, Dunn & Co.); Fenn, Derek James 
(with Black, Geoghegan & Till); Fisrer, David 
(with Lomax, Clements & Co.); Futuer, Peter 
Frank (with Croydon & King); GarpINER, 
Michael Henry (with W. B. Keen & Co.); 
Garuick, David William (with Hatfield, Dixon, 
Roberts, Wright & Co.); Grorce, Dennis 


Thomas (with Binder, Hamlyn & Co); 
Gommon, Frederick Albert (with Atkin, Cole. 
man & Co.); Green, John Edwin Vernon 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department, Waltham. 
stow); Groves, Patricia Elsie (with M 

Back & Co.); Haypon, Terence William (with 
Hemsley Miller & Co.); Heckvorp, John 
Herbert (with Binder, Hamlyn & Co); 
Hersert, Peter Gilbert (with Andw. W. Barg 
Co.); Hipson, Donald Buck (with Kemp, 
Chatteris & Co.); Hotpway, Derek Dutton 
(with Slater, Chapman & Cooke); Hottanpy, 
Denis (with D. J. Brass, Scott & Co.); Hor. 
LamBy, Gerald Maurice (with Binder, Hamlyn 
& Co.); Hoy, Michael Neil (with Holme. 
White, Herbert & Co.); Hupp, Frederick Owen 
(with F. Sykes & Co.); Hupson, Kenneth (with 
Binder, Hamlyn & Co.); Hunt, Arthur 
Thomas (with Rawlinson & Hunter); Joxnsoy, 
Peter Brian (with Woodington, Bubb & Co); 
Jones, John James (with Binder, Hamlyn & 
Co.); Jenkins, Stanley Robert (with Hope, 
Agar & Co.); Kenzie, Reginald Raymond 
(with Hill, Vellacott & Co.); Kapp, Henry 
William (with Arthur G. Mortimer); Laxroy, 
George Percival (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.); Lea, Conrad Richard Hilsden 
(with Mordant, Jarvis, Garvin & Co.); Lzacu, 
Dennis Kent (with Graham Rowlandson & 
Co.); LENNARD, Stephen Michael (with S. L. 
Lennard); Levy, David (with Henry Finck & 
Beecham); Markuam, Kerridge (with Spicer 
& Pegler); Martin, Kathleen Pamela (with 
Cassleton Elliott & Co.); Maynarp, Geoffrey 
Gilbert (with E. C. Brown & Batts); Muztey, 
John George Ralph (with Keens, Shay, Keens 
& Co.); Newincton, John Edward (with 
Wright, King & Co.); Oax.ey, Leslie Charles 
(with Sturges, Fraser, Cave & Co.); Par, John 
Edward (with H. G. Large, Heather & Co.); 
Parks, Stanley William (with Reads, Cocke & 
Watson); PowpEerRHAM, George Edward (with 
Rawlinson & Hunter); Powrie, David (with 
Wm. H. Jack & Co.); Ray, Peter Kenneth 
(with Gane, Jackson, Jefferys & Freeman); 
Rose, Barry (with Lewin, Leaf & Walton); 
Scott, Brian Geoffrey (with Mitchell, Rod- 
rigues & Co.); Seawarp, Alan Rex (with 
Portlock & Co.); Serrer, Harold Harris (with 
J. Auerbach); Sgci1as, Joan Kathleen (with 
Calder-Marshall, Ibotson & Bound); Suep- 
PARD, David Robert (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.); SMALE, John Leslie James 
(with Frazer, Whiting & Co.); Smrrs, Eric 
Herbert (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); Sranton, Edward Albert (with Davie, 
Parsons & Co.); Stit.inc, Peter John (with 
Bowker, Orford & Co.); Stmpson, Michael 
Harborne (with Bolton, Wawn & Co.); Tom, 
Peter John (with Spiro, Sargant & Co); 
TownsenD, William Venn (with Pawley & 
Malyon); Urgunart, Ronald Hyde (with 
Gray, Stainforth & Co.); VELUPILLA, 
Seevaratnam, p.sc. (with M. Moustardier); 
Virco, Philip Donald (with Haskins & Sells); 
Wa tis, Donald Edward (with Saffery, Sons & 
Co.); Wase, David John Nelson (with 

Everett, Wreford & Co.); Wexutncs, Alan 
Stanley (with Gerard Van De Linde & Son); 
Wuatey, Walter John (with Pawley & Malyon); 
Winterton, Richard Anthony Hunter (with 
John M. Winter & Sons); WoopHams, Ernest 
James (with Graves, Causer & Co.); WRIGHT, 
Richard Lewis (with Nicholson, Beecroft & Co). 
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Luton—Hean, Barry Ronald (with Keens, 
Shay, Keen: & Co.). : 

Madras-- ?24SAD, Jonnalagadda Lakshmi 
Krishna, B.<°- (with G. M. Dandeker) ; Tuomas, 
Veembakatti Abraham (formerly with 
Brahmayya & Co.). 

Manchester—Birp, William (Ministry of 
Local Government & Planning) ; BuDENBERG, 
Amold Joho (with Street, Ibbotson & Co.); 
Cocxitt, Alan Reginald (with Robert H. 
Benson); Davison, John Arnold (Accountants 
Division, Board of Trade); Fercuson, Frederick 
Hislop (with Willett, Son & Garner); GEpDEs, 
Bruce (with Vaughan & Gregg); GrBeRt, 
Alan Clifton (with Alfred Nixon, Son & 
Turner); JorpAN, David (with Webb & Hall) ; 
MarsHALL, Peter Izod (with Halliday, Pearson 
& Co.); Merz, Alan (with Ashworth, Mosley 
& Co.); Srarrorp, Frank (with Thomas 
Hodgson & Co.); THompson, Laurence Henry 
(with W. Furniss Riding); THornuey, Jack 
William (with Handley, Wilde & Charlton); 
Wesster, Derek (with Walton, Watts & Co.); 
West, Margaret (wih F. Walmsley & Co.); 
Wmnett, Thomas William Turvey (with 
Campbell, Toulmin & Co.). 

Middlesbrough—Bennetr, Alan Maxwell 
(with C. Percy Barrowcliff & Co.); Sroxes, 
Harold Nelson (with L. C. Bye). 

Nairobi—Apams, Mervyn Hampton (with 
Dunstan Adams & May.) 

Neath—Moraris, David Hugh (with Jenning 
& Watkins). 

Newcastle ‘upon Tyne—Avery, Dennis 
(with Thomas Rodger & Co.); Baker, David 
(with Gillespie Brothers & Co.); Dac.isn, 
Brian Calvert (with Arthur M. White & Son). 

New Delhi—Buanpartr, Rajinder Mohan, 
B.A. (formerly with K. P. Soni & Co.). 

North Shields—Parrickx, Robin Air (with 
T. B. Read). 

Norwich—Cooper, Edward Horace Enoch 
(with H. P. Gould & Son); Le Grys, Rex 
James (with Harper-Smith, Moore & Co.). 

Nottingham—Berry, Darrol Brian (with 
H. G. Ellis, Kennewell & Co.); Bertram, Peter 
John Andrew (with Robt. A. Page & Co.); 
Breatey, Peter Herbert (with Boaler & Flint); 
Hart, David Patrick (with Taft, Baldock & 
Winstanley); Ley, Gordon Chaunter (with 
Mellors, Basden & Mellors). 

Oldham—Evans, Kenneth (with Jno. Brier- 
ley & Son). 

Peterborough—Gresuam, John King (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.); MuppLeTon, 
Michael James (with Swallow, Crick & Co.). 

Port-of-Spain—Martinez, Peter Joseph 
(with Hunter, Smith & Earle). 

Portsmouth—Bamprytpe, Ronald Victor 
(with Edmonds & Co.). 

Rugby—Pumurs, Graham Maxwell (with 
A. E. Limehouse & Co.). 

Salford—Santuouse, Sidney (with George 
E. Conke). 

Seaton—Asranams, Norman Victor (with 
Lentell & Trenchard). 

Shefficld—Haxt, Alan Napier (with Carnall, 
Slater & Co.); Mrrcnet, Ernest (with T. G. 
Shuttleworth & Son); RicHMonp, John Gordon 
(with Wells Richardson & Co.); Ropp1s, John 
Roland (with Camm Metcalfe, Best & Co.); 
Stacc, Denis (with Kirkman, Manning & Kay). 

Southend - on - Sea— Francis, George 
William Mark (with Rickard & Co.). 


Southport—Biunve.t, Henry (with Love- 
ridge & Moore); Evans, John Martin Red- 
house (with Griffiths & Sutton); Pickerine, 
David Borland (with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); 
Rimmer, Frank James (with Loveridge & 
Moore). 

Srinagar—Krisuen, Radha, s.com. (for- 
merly with Roy Malhotra & Co.). 

Stirling—McInrosn, James Andrew (Town 
Chamberlain’s Office). 

Sunderland—Briccs, Denys Alfred (with 
Metcalfe, McKenzie & Co.); Hastines, John 
(with Laverick, Walton & Co.); Krrsy, 
Reginald Harvey (with Bolton, Wawn & Co.). 

Surbiton—Cuapman, Norman Henry (with 
C. McDonald & Co.). 

Swansea—Bennett, John (with Brinley 
Bowen, Mills & Co.); Tonxim, Alan (with 
Frank C. Bevan & Co.). 

Swindon—Jones, Elwyn Glyndwr (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Torquay—Harris, Brian (with Bishop, 
Fleming & Co.). 


Walsall—Hivtron, Donald Thomas (with 
Walter J. Edwards & Co.); Pace, John Watkin 
(with Ridsdale, Cozens & Purslow); Wotver- 
son, Maurice Frank (with W. P. Barnfield & 
Co.). ° 

Watford—Cripps, John William (with Beg- 
bie, Robinson & Co.). 

Wellingborough—Hu.1, James (with H. W. 
Pratt, Pollard & Co.). 

Weston-super-Mare—Co..ins, David John 
Stanley (with A. G. Milton); Gopparp, 
Terence Ivor (with J. & A. W. Sully & Co.). 

Weymouth—Cousins, Kenneth John (with 
A. C. F. Hardwicke). 

Witney—Jacxson, David John (with Thorn- 
ton & Thornton). 

Wolverhampton—Skipmore, Neil Rayner 
(with W. Vincent Vale & Co.). 

Worthing—Har ez, Harold (with Carpenter 
Box & Co.); Oxuwa, Solomon Mojibola (with 
Walpole, Harding, Vidgeon & Elliott.) 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 

a Honours Candidates (2) 

Heim, Stanley, London, S.W.6 (First Place 
Certificate and Prize). 

WiuaMs, Brian Thornley, Cardiff (Second Place 
Certificate). 

Candidates Passed (42) 

Barker, Trevor, Middlesbrough; Birxs, 
Douglas William, Stubbington, near Fareham, 
Hants; Bowen, John Arnold, Barry; CLeLanp, 
Ronald James, Belfast; Ciements, Henry Victor 
James, London, E.g; Coox, Ralph, Doncaster; 
Exvon, William Robert, Portadown, N. Ireland; 
Fewrtre.t, Leslie Raymond, Eltham, S.£.9; 
Grey, Brian John, Cardiff; Harpy, Maurice 
Wilfred, Leicester; Hart, Robert Alexander 
Cochrane, Belfast; Hepsurn, Peter Wilson, 
Rochdale; Huis, Brian, East Barnet, Herts; 
Howarp, Thomas Lennox, Moneymore, Co. 
Londonderry; Hupson, Thomas Attwell, Tan- 
dragee, Co. Armagh; Hucues, Walter Harvey, 
Nottingham; Hurv, Keith Ogden, Manchester; 
Hurst, Bryan William, Birmingham; Huson, 
Peter Michael, Sidcup, Kent; IRonmonceR, 
Geoffrey, Bradford; Jackson, *John Roger, 


, Leics.; Jones, Robert Victor, London, 
S.W.18; Kune, Brian John, London, W.4; Lock, 
Edwin William, London, N.1; McCre.iann, 
James, Larne, Co. Antrim; Manninc, Stephen 
Paul, Woodford Green, Essex; Mires, Michael 
Robert Frank, Croscombe, near Wells, Som.; 
Moneypenny, Henry Stephen, Portadown, Co. 
Armagh, N. Ireland; Morris, John, Bolton, Lancs.; 
PemBerton, Alan James, Barrow-in-Furness; 
Pup, Barbara Kathleen, Southampton; Pickarb, 
John, South Ruislip; Stack, Edwin, Newcastle 
upon Tyne; Smrru, James Lionel, Portchester, near 
Fareham, Hants; Sotuam, George Rodney Lacy, 
Wells, Som.; Stockrorp, Ronald Warwick, 
Coity, near Bridgend, Glam.; Srrincer, John 
Brian, Manchester; VeERNALL, Norman, Auden- 
shaw, near Manchester; Winxier, John Lewis, 
Thornton Heath; Woop, John Alan, Romford, 
Essex; Woor, Denis William, Lancaster; Youno, 
Arnold Howard, Leicester. 


MODIFIED PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
: Candidates Passed (26) 

ALALADE, Evans Durodola, London, S.W.9; 
Bostren, John Herbert, Esher, Surrey; Brooxs, 
Alan Steward, Hounslow; Carver, Ronald 
Henry, London, S.E.16; Crarxe, David Logan, 
Belfast; Enciey, John Albert, Surbiton; FANNING, 
Michael Gerard, Edgware; Goopwin, George 
William Roy, London, S.W.14; GRAHAM, 
Edward, Ballymena, Co. Antrim; Harrison, 
Brian Easenby, Huddersfield; Jones, Ronald, 
Wrexham; Lez, David Edwin, South Harrow, 
Middx.; Locxe, Keith Harry, Northampton; 
Roserts, Kenneth, Lepton, near Huddersfield; 
Roserts, Thomas Arthur, Wirrall, Cheshire; 
Rott, Patrick, London, S.E.6; Scuorrecp, Roy, 
Castleford, Yorks; Swurt, Alan, Sheffield; Tayvor, 
Reginald, London, N.7; Tuomas, Trevor Ernest, 
Ilford, Essex; Tuorne, Anthony, Nottingham; 
Turner, Donald Ernest, London, E.17; Unper- 
woop, Ernest James, Sutton Coldfield; WALKLATE, 
Robert Leslie, Stoke-on-Trent; WHITTAKER, 
Robert Alan, Southampton; Woop, Raymond 
John, Manchester. 


THE SOCIET?Y’S LIBRARY 


FOLLOWING THE RETURN TO INCORPORATED 
Accountants’ Hall after its restoration, the 
Council of the Society is concerned that the 
Library should be adequate and com- 
prehensive for members and students alike, 
and that the most effective service should 
be provided. 

While almost all the well-known books on 
accounting and cognate subjects are prob- 
ably already hela, it may be that many 
members possess rare books or books of 
special interest which they may care to give 
to the Library. The Council of the Society 
would be grateful if any member who has 
such a book to offer to the Library would 
write to the Secretary in the first instance, 
so that he can say whether the book offered 
is or is not at present held. The co-operation 
of members will be warmly welcomed. 
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THE ACCOUNTANT IN INDUSTRY 


THE THIRD MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Society occupying leading positions in 
industry took place on February 13. Mr. 
S..L. Pleasance (Parnall (Yate), Lid.) opened 
a discussion on “ Practical Difficulties in 
Standard Costing.” Useful contributions 
were made by Mr. L. G. Sharp (Albert E. 
Reed & Co., Lid.) and Mr. F. R. Squires 
(Vacuum Oil Co., Lid.). Mr. C. E. Sutton 
(The Metal Box Co., Ltd.) and Mr. W. F. 
Edwards (General Motors, Lid.) drew atten- 
tion to certain deviations from the normally 
accepted standard costing procedure which 
they had found useful in practice. Mr. 
Sutton was able to draw significant com- 
parisons between works under his control, 
some having standard costing systems, others 
job costing systems, and others again no 
formal costing system. 

Meetings of a panel of accountants in 
industry in the London area take place 
monthly at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
The next meetings will be held.on March 12, 
April 9 and May 14 at 6 p.m. Refreshments 
are available, and all members of the 
Society not on the panel are invited to 
attend and ask questions. The discussion 
at the meeting to be held on March 12 will 
be opened by Mr. David Brown (Mars, 
Limited) on “‘ The Case against Flexible 
Budgeting.” 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


JANUARY 23, 1952 

Present! Mr. C. Percy BARROWCLIFF 
(President), Mr. Bertram Nelson (Vice- 
President), Sir Frederick Alban, Mr. Edward 
Baldry, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, Mr. C. V. 
Best, Mr. H. J. Bicker, Mr. F. Sewell Bray, 
Mr. A. Brodie, Mr. Henry Brown, Mr. 
M. J. Faulks, Mr. W. H. Fox, Mr. Alexander 
Hannah, Mr. L. C. Hawkins, Mr. C. A. G. 
Hewson, Mr. Hugh O. Johnson, Mr. A. E. 
Middleton, Mr. T. H. Nicholson, Mr. F. A. 
Prior, Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, Mr. W. G. A. 
Russell, Mr. R. E. Starkie, Mr. Joseph 
Stephenson, Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. 
Richard A. Witty, Sir Richard Yeabsley, 
with the Secretary and the Deputy and 
Assistant Secretaries. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 
The Council congratulated Mr. T. H. 
Nicholson on receiving the honour of 0.B.£. 


COUNCIL 
Mr. F. V. Arnold, F.s.a.a., Brighton, was 
unanimously appointed under the pro- 
visions of Article 48 as a member of the 
Council, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. R. M. Branson. 
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HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Upon the motion of Mr. Wilson Bartlett, 
seconded by Mr. Witty, it was unanimously 
resolved that Mr. Walter Holman, Fellow, 
be elected as Honorary member of the 
Society in recognition of his distinguished 
and exceptional services to the Society. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The Council received the minutes of recent 
meetings of the Applications, Development, 
Disciplinary, District Societies, Finance and 
General Purposes, and Library Committees 
and of the Committees of the South African 
Branches. 

Reports were also received on meetings 
of the International Congress Council and 
of its committees. 


DIRECTORS’ EMOLUMENTS 


The Council authorised publication of the 
statement which is published with this issue. 


CHANGES IN APPOINTMENT, AS AUDITOR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT 


The @ouncil decided to issue the following 
Statement: 

It is the duty of any member of the Society 
before accepting nomination for appointment 
as auditor or agreeing to act as professional 
accountant to a company, partnership, 
private owner of a business or individual to 
communicate with the previous or existing 
auditor or professional accountant. 


APPLICATION OF STATISTICS 


It was reported that the Royal Statistical 
Society had accepted the invitation to 
collaborate with the Society in an inquiry 
into the application of statistical and 
mathematical techniques to accounting 
data. 


TAXATION OF EXCESS PROFITS 


It was reported that a memorandum on the 
proposed excess profits tax had been sub- 
mitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on behalf of the Society. 

The President expressed the warm thanks 
of the Council to Mr. Allen for preparing 
this memorandum. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


In response to a request from the Regisfrar 
of the University of Nottingham, the Council 
appointed Mr. F. A. Prior to represent the 
Society as a member of the University 
Conrt. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Applications for admission to membership, 
for promotion to Fellowship, and for regis- 
tration as members in retirement were 
approved, subject to payment of entrance 
fees and subscriptions as appropriate. 


RESIGNATIONS 

It was reported that the following memben 
had resigned as from Seitiey I, 1959: 
Mr. James Amos (Associate), Rochdale: 
Mr. Richard Duncan Beresford-} ones (Asso. 
ciate), London; Mr. Harry Epton Chap. 
man (Fellow), Whitstable; Mr. Eres 
Livingstone Deacon (Associate), Manches. 
ter; Mr. John Peter Duncan ( Associate) 
Manchester; Mr. George Frederick Gent 
(Associate), Oxford; Mr. Henry Stephen 
Monson (Fellow), London; Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Mukherji (Fellow), Calcutta; Mr, 
Sydney Charles Smith (Associate), Bourne. 
mouth. 


DEATHS 
The Council received with regret a report of 
the death of each of the following members: 
Alexander, John Henry (Fellow), Leeds; 
Anderson, Roy Dick (Fellow), Johannes- 
burg; Andrews, Archibald Willie (Associ- 
ate), Slough; Andrews, Frank (Associate), 
Oxford; Atkinson, Tom (Fellow), More- 
cambe and Heysham; Cade, Robert, .a,, 
jp. (Feliow), Johannesburg; Cessford, 
James Crichton (Fellow), Edinburgh; 
Clinch, Sidney Herbert, m.B.£. (Associate), 
London; Clough, Edward (Fellow), Keigh- 
ley; Douglas, James, 0.B.£., v.p. (Fellow), 
Cape Town; Dreyer, Melt van der Spuy 
(Fellow), Johannesburg; Farnsworth, John 


Sidney (Associate), Barnsley; Gould, 
William Clarence (Associate), London; 
Halsall, Reginald (Fellow), London; 


Hawkins, Ernest William (Associate) Lon- 
don; Hulme, James Albert (Fellow), Man- 
chester; Hunt, Arthur Millman (Fellow), 
Stroud, Glos.; Jones, Charles Edward 
Irvine, c.B.£. (Associate), London; Kelly, 
Frederick George (Associate), Douglas, 
I.o.M.; Lloyd, Thomas Richard (Associ- 
ate), Manchester; Niven, Thomas Eric 
(Fellow), Glasgow; Nuttall, William Ver- 
non (Associate), Bury; Phillips, James 
Roberts (Associate), Liverpool; Robinson, 
William Wallace (Associate), Valparaiso; 
Spinks, Arthur Frank (Fellow), London; 
Stevens, Arthur Horace (Fellow), Sidcup; 
Williams, Hugh Dixon (Fellow), Swansea; 
Williams, Robert Morris (Fellow), Liver- 


pool. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1952 
Present: Mr. C. Percy BARRowclirr 
(President), Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Mr. F. V. 
Arnold, Mr. Edward Baldry, Mr. C. V. 
Best, Mr. F. Sewell Bray, Mr. L. © 
Hawkins, Mr. C. A. G. Hewson, Mr. A. E 
Middleton, Mr. T. H. Nicholson, Mr. 
Joseph Stephenson, Mr. Percy Toothill 
Mr. Richard A. Witty, with the Secretary 
and the Deputy and Assistant Secretaries. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 
The President spoke of the life and work 
of His Late Majesty King George VI 
paid tribute to his selfless devotion to duty. 
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Members of the Council stood in silence for 


two minutes. 
It was resolved that a Loyal Address be 
presented (© Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 

I. 

— Loyal Address to Her Majesty the 
and the message of condolence to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother are printed on page 87 of this issue. 


COUNCIL 
The President welcomed Mr. Arnold, who 
ook his seat on the Council for the first 


uume. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON TAXATION 
A memorandum was approved for sub- 
mission to the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income. The 


Council thanked Mr. Allen, Mr. Best, Sir _ 


Richard Yeabsley and the Research Com- 
mittee for their work in preparing the 
memorandum. ; 


MEMBERSHIP 
Applications for admission to membership 
of the Society were approved, subject to 
payment of entrance fees and subscriptions. 


SPECIAL COUNCIL MEETING 


A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL WAS 
held on January 23, 1952, in accordance 
with the provisions of Articles 34 and 35. 

A report was received from the Dis- 
ciplinary Committee that Ronald Edmund 
Witham, of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, had 
been convicted at the Royal Court of the 
Island of Guernsey on charges of fraudulent 
conversion. 

The Council, having considered the 
report of the Disciplinary Committee, 
resolved that Ronald Edmund Witham be 
and is hereby excluded from membership 
of the Society in accordance with Articles 34 
and 35. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


March 3—Ilondon: Mock creditors’ meeting, 
conducted by Mr. A. V. Hussey, F.S.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. 

London: Luncheon meeting. “ Some Thoughts 
on Inflation,” by The Right Hon. Lord Piercy, 
BE., chairman, Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation. Connaught Rooms, 
W.C.2, at 1 p.m. 

March 4—Dublin: “ Computation of adjusted 
Profit for Income Tax,” by Mr. W. J. McMahon, 
AS.A.A. Students’ meeting. 

Dudley: Discussion group—* Executorship Law 
and Accounts,” 


Fasthourne: “ Banking and the Stock Exchange,” 


by Mr. C. Ralph Curtis, px.p., M.sc. (ECON.), 
F.c.1.8. Council Chamber, Town Hall, at 
7-45 p-m. 

Luton : Visit to cost office and works of the 
Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., at 2.30 p.m. 
March 5—Newport, Mon.: “ Profits Tax,” by 
Mr. J. H. Pulsford, A.s.a.a. 

Swansea: “‘ Amalgamations and Absorptions,”’ 
by Mr. G. Gordon Thomas, PH.D., F.S.A.A., 
A.c.A. Students’ meeting. 

March 6—Leicester: “‘ The Practice of Com- 
pany Law,” by Mr. E. G. Hardman, F.c.1.8. 
Chamber of Commerce, 3 Granby Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Oxford: Discussion on.Examination Questions. 
Students’ meeting arranged jointly with the 
Oxford Chartered Accountant Students’ Society. 
Kemp Café, Broad Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

March 7.—Birmingham: “‘ Legal Decisions of 
practical interest to the Banker and his Cus- 
tomer,”’ by Mr. T. E. Hurst. 

Bradford: Lecture to be arranged. 


Bristol: ‘Machine Accounting, III,” by 


National Cash Register Co., Ltd. Students’ 


meeting. 
Grimsby: ‘‘ Taxation—Schedule D. Cases 3-6 
and Schedule E,”’ by Mr. P. F. Hughes, A.s.A.A., 
F.C.LS. 
Manchester: ‘‘ Costing,” by Mr. S. C. Roberts, 
F.c.w.A. Students’ meeting (Intermediate). 
March 8.—Southend-on-Sea: “‘ Current Econo- 
mic Affairs,’ by Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc. 
Arranged by London Students’ Society, 
Southend-on-Sea and District Branch. Cham- 
ber of Trade, 33 Victoria Avenue, at 10 a.m. 
March 10.—London: “‘ Personal Allowances for 
Income Tax—with particular reference to 
assessments on Husband and Wife,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., F.s.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. 
March 11.—Leeds: ‘* Mercantile Law,”’ by Mr. 
C. L. Lawton, m.sc.(zcon), Batrister-at-Law. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: “‘ Application of Punched 
Cards to Commercial Accounting,’’ by Powers- 
Samas Accounting Machines (Sales), Ltd, 
Portsmouth: ‘“‘ Taxation,” by Mr. J. S. Heaton, 
F.S.A.A. ; 
Preston: ‘‘ Profits Tax,”? by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. Preston and County 
Catholic Club, Winckley Square, at 7.30 p.m. 
March 12.—London: “The Case against 
Flexible Budgeting.’’ Discussion opened by Mr. 
David Brown, A.s.A.A. Meeting of members in 
industry. 
Sheffield: “Inland Revenue Practice and the 
Accountant,”’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., 
F.s.A.A. Law Society Rooms, Campo Lane, at 
6.30 p.m. 

ton: “* Taxation,”’ by Mr. J. S. Heaton, 
F.S.A.A. : 
March 13.—Bournemouth: “* Taxation,” by 
Mr. J. S. Heaton, F.s.a.a. Wedgwood Res- 
taurant, Albert Road, at 6.30 p.m. 
Coventry: ‘‘ Executorship Law and Accounts,” 
by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.s.A.A., P.C.A. 
Oxford: Mock shareholders’ meeting. Students’ 
joint meeting with Chartered Accountant 
Students and Certified Accountants. 
March 14.—Birmingham: “ Executorship,’’ by 
Mr. J. A. Jackson, F.S.A.A. 
Hanley: “ Commercial Law,” by Mr. C. L. 
Lawton, m.sc.(ECcon.), Barrister-at-Law. Town 
Hall, at 6.30 p.m. 
Hull: “The Duties of an Executor,” by Mr. 
M. Fitzgerald Cluff, -t.s. Students’ meeting. 


The Church Institute, Albion Street, at 6.15 


p.m. 
Manchester: “‘ Costing,”” by Mr. S. C. Roberts, 
F.C.W.A., M.LLA. Students’ meeting (Inter- 
mediate). 

Middlesbrough: “ Application of Punched Cards 
to Commercial Accounting,” by Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines (Sales), Ltd. 

Newport, Mon.: “ Taxation,” by Mr. J. S. 
Heaton, F.S.A.A. 

Nottingham: “The Companies Act, 1948, as 
affecting the presentation of Accounts,” by 
Mr. R. Glynne Williams, r.c.a., F.7.1.1. 
Waterford: “Some points in Economics,” by 
Mr. C. N. Baker, F.s.a.a. Students’ meeting. 
Wolverhampton: “ Profits Tax,” by Mr. L. A. 
Hall, a.c.a., F.8.A.A. The Molyneux Hotel, 
North Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

March 18.—Leicester: “ Productivity and 
Costs,” by Mr. W. S. Risk, B.coM., G.A., F.C.W.A. 
The Bell Hotel, Humberstone Gate, at 7 p-m. 
Liverpool: Mock income tax appeals. With 
Association of H.M. Inspectors of Taxes. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 25 Fenwick 
Street, at 5.30 p.m. 

March 19.—Bristol: “ Profits Tax,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A, 

Manchester: “‘ Management Accounting,” by 
Mr. Lawrence W. Robson, F.c.A., F.C.W.A. 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall, Spring Gardens, 
at 6.30 p.m. ; 

Swansea: ‘The Information available to 
Management from Standard Costing and 
Budgetary Control,” by Mr. N. G. Lancaster, 
M.B.E., A.c.A. Mackworth Hotel, at 6.45 p.m. 
March 20.—Cardiff: “Income Tax,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., F.s.A.A. Temple of 
Peace, at 6.30 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: Lecture by a member of 
the Research Management Committee. 
March 21.—Birmingham: “ British Economic 
Prospects,” by Mr. M. T. Gore, M.A. 
B.SC.(ECON.), M.L. Joint meeting with the 
Chartered Secretaries’ Students’ Society. 
Chamber of Commerce, New Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
Bradford: “‘ Modern Developments in Auditing 
Practice,” by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a. 
Cardiff: Dinner. , 
March 24.—London: “The Auditor and 
Punched Card Accounting,” by Mr. H. O. H. 
Coulson, F.c.a. Students’ meeting. 

March 25.—Leeds: “Are you up to date on 
Profits Tax?’ by Mr. L. A. Hall, a.c.a., 
A.S.A.A. 

March 26.—Newport, Mon: Mock taxation 


appeal. 
“Negotiable Instruments,” by 
. C. L. Lawton, m.sc.(econ.), Barrister-at- 


Shrewsbury: “*Executorship Law and Accounts,” 
by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
March 27.—Belfast: ‘‘ Taxation,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.A., F.s.A.A. The Library, 
13 Donegall Square West, at 7 p.m. 

Cardiff: “‘Random Thoughts on Industrial 
Accounting,” by Mr. F. D. Fowler, A.s.a.a. 
Park Hotel, at 7 p.m. 

Coventry: “‘ Insolvency,” by Mr. A. V. Hussey, 
F.S.A.A. 

March 28-31.—Durham: Newcastle upon Tyne 
and District Society’s Students’ Course. Uni- 
versity College. 

March 28.—Birmingham: Discussion Group. 
Bristol: “ Income Tax Act, 1945,” by Mr. J. S. 
Heaton, F.S.A.A. 
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Dublin: ‘“‘ Executorship—Some Examination 
Questions,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F,c.a., 
F.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. 

Grimsby :““Economics,”” by Mr. A. N. Perkins, m.a. 
Waterford: Proposed meeting of creditors in 
winding-up of fictitious company. Students’ 


meeting. ies by 
“ iting,” 


March 31.—Middlesbrough: 
Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. 

April 1.—Dudley: Discussion Group—Taxa- 
tion. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “‘ Amalgamations and 
Absorptions,”’ by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. 
April 2.—Shrewsburyy: “Company Law— 
Debentures,” by Mr. R. D. Penfold, t1.s., 
F.C.1.8., Barrister-at-Law. 

April 3.—Cardiff: “ Inflation and Deflation,” 
by Mr. R. D. Penfold, ux.s., F.c.1.s., Barrister- 
at-Law. Temple of Peace, at 6.30 p.m. 
April 4.—Bradford: ‘“ Economics,” by Mr. 
ALR. llersic, B.COM. 

Bristol: “Machine Accounting, 
National Cash Register Co., Ltd. 


IV,” 


Secretary’s Department,” by Mr. J. W. Kirk- 
ness, A.c.1.s. Students’ meeting. 

April 4-6,—Hull: Students’ Course at Thwaite 
Hall, Cottingham. 
April 7.—Bedford: ‘“‘ Profits Tax,” by Mr. 
L. A. Hall, a.c.a., A.s.a.A. Students’ meeting. 
St. Peter’s Hall, St. Peter’s Street, at 6 p.m. 
April 8.—Bristol: “The Elements of English 
Law,” by Mr. R. D. Penfold, v.B., F.C.1.5., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Portsmouth: “Mercantile Law,” by Mr. O. 
Griffiths, m.a., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


Unless otherwise indicated, lectures are held 
as follows: 
-orenaga Law Library, Temple Street, at 
6.15 
Brad: Liberal Club, Bank Street, at 6.15 


Bristol: Royal Hotel, College Green, at 6.30 
p-m. 
Coventry: Chamber of Commerce, 


Queen 
Victoria Road, at 7.30 p.m. 
Dublin: Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Dudley: Dudley and Staffordshire Technical 
College, Broadway, at 7 p.m. 
Grimsby: Chamber of Commerce, 77 Victoria 
Street, at 7.30 p.m. 
Leeds: Hotel Metropole, at 6.15 p.m. 
London: Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, 
at 6 p.m. 
Manchester: Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
go Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 
Middlesbrough: Café Royal, Linthorpe Road, at 
6.30 p.m. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: The Library, 52 Grainger 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Newport, Mon: Westgate Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 
Nottingham: Reform Club, Victoria Street, at 
6.30 p.m. 
Portsmouth: Gas Undertaking- Demonstration 
Room, at 6.30 p.m. 
Shrewsbury: Old Post Office Hotel, Milk Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 
Swansea: Central Library, Alexandra Road, at 
6.45 p-m. 
Waterford: Offices of Messrs. W. A. Deevy and 
Co., 29 Barronstrand Street, at 7.45 p.m. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES & BRANCHES 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES 


Mr. D. Smon Jones, A.S.A.A., BoROUGH 
Treasurer’s Office, Guildhall, Swansea, has 


’ been elected honorary secretary in place of 


the late Mr. H. Dixon Williams, whose 
death was recorded on page 86 of our 
February issue. 


WATERFORD STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


THE FIRST SOCIAL FUNCTION HELD BY THE 
Waterford students was a successful dinner 
and dance at the Grand Hotel, Tramore, 
on January 26, under the chairmanship of 
the President, Mr. C. Norman Baker, 
F.S.A.A. The company of over 100 included 
Mr. J. Love, F.s.A.A., hon. secretary of the 
Irish Branch, and members and students of 
other accountancy bodies. 


EXAMINATIONS, MAY 1952 


Tue Socrety’s EXAMINATIONS WILL BE HELD 
on the following dates: 

. Final: Part I May 13 and 14, 1952. 

PartII May 15 and 16, 1952. 

Intermediate: May 15 and 16, 1952. 

Preliminary: May 15 and 16, 1952. 

The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester and Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

Completed applications, together with all 
the relevant supporting documents and the 
fee (Final, Part I, £3 3s.; Part Il, £3 3s.; 
Parts I and II together, £5 5s.; Intermedi- 
ate, £448.; Preliminary, £3 3s.), must 
reach the Secretary, Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Em- 


bankment, London, W.C.2, not later than * 


Monday, March 17, 1952. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. E. C. Uren, A.s.A.A., has been appointed 
a director of John Laing & Son, Ltd., 
London, N.W.7. 

Mr. Philip F. Pierce, F.s.A.a., Accrington, 
has taken into partnership Mr. G. D. Whipp, 
A.S.A.A. They are now practising under the 
firm name of P. F. Pierce & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, 

Messrs. Handley, Wilde & Charlton, 
Incorporated Accountants, Manchester, 
have admitted to partnership Mr. A. 
Forrester, A.s.A.A. ~ 


The partnership between nm ir, V. W 
Sayer, A.s.A.A., and Mr. W. . Watson, 
A.S.A.A., has been dissolved. Mr, V. W. 
Sayer is continuing to practise as Victor W. 
Sayer & Co., at 391, Ewell Road. Tolworth, 
Surrey. Mr. W. T. Watson is practi 
under the style of Sayer, Watso:, & Co, vat 
295-7, High Road, Willesden Green, 
London, N.W.10. 

Mr. G. R. Coyne, A.s.A.A., AMALT.A,, 
has been appointed Director of the Metro. 
politan Boroughs’ (Organisation and 
Methods) Committee. 

Mr. E. J. Dwek, B.L., A.s.A.A., has been 
joined in partnership by his brother, Mr, 
R. Dwek, a.s.a.a. They are practising 
under the style of R. & E. Dwek, Incop. 
porated Accountants, at 36, Rue Nébi 
Daniel, Alexandria. 

Mr. Martin Sylvester, A.s.a.A., has been 


appointed secretary of the Dental Manv- 


facturing Co., Ltd., Blackpool. 

Messrs. Stubbs, Payne, Duggan & Co, 
London, W.1, have opened an additional 
office at 66, Blatchington Road, Hove, 3, 

Mr. A. G. Andrews, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed Chief Accountant to the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Ltd., London, 
W.1. 

Messrs. Woodman, Cox & Wilkins, 
London, W.C.2, had admitted to partner- 
ship Mr. P. J. Dolan, a.s.a.a. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. Doughty, Hands & Co., announce 
that their address is now 50, Aldridge Road, 
Birmingham, 228. 

Messrs. Norman Alexander & Co. have 
removed to 8, Park Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 


OBITUARY 


Smoney HERBERT CLINCH 

We have learned with regret that Mr. S. H. 
Clinch, M.B.E., A.C.A., A.S.A.A., died on 
January 2. Mr. Clinch became a member 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
in 1901 and of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in 1906, and in 1907 com- 
menced public practice in London, originally 
as a partner in Messrs. Hardy, Hislop & Co, 
by whom he was previously employed. 


Epwarp CLOUGH 

We record with regret the death on Janv- 
ary 6 of Mr. Edward Clough, F.S.AA» 
Keighley. He was 61 years of age, and until 
his retirement last year had been contint- 
ously in public practice in Keighley since 
his admission to membership of the Society 
in 1912. His articles were served at 
with the late Mr. C. S. Holliday, FS-Achy 
of Messrs. Fredk. & C. S. Holliday. — 
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